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BUILD STUDENT SUCCESS 


with Ditto’s Hammer-and-Nails Directness! 


Where Business usually tends to become more and more 
like a complex machine, Ditto Methods introduce the 
simplicity of hammer and nails. That is why Business and 
Accounting have so eagerly adopted Ditto’s errorless one- 
writing Methods for Payroll, Production, Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Order-Invoice. 

Students lacking Ditto Methods training are definitely 
handicapped today. It is up to you to prepare them. The 
authoritative Ditto Methods Monograph starts you. Send 

LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


now for your free copy! Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every 
school and teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illus- 


trated: Self-feeding Ditto R-4 for paper up to 9” 
by 14”. Prints anything typed, written or drawn, 
1 to 8 colors at once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. 
> itto offers both gelatin and liquid type duplicators. 
FREE! This Authoritative Ditto 


Methods Monograph, and Ditto, 
Its Use and Operation”—makes | 7 
Ditto instruction easy through D itto Suc 


simple question-and-answer 638 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
lessons. We will supply your entire 2 : : J Gentlemen: Without obligation please 


class. ( ) Send me “Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 


( ) A New Trend in Accounting. 
& SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
TESTS ... DITTO-INK-PRINTED 
Standard, authoritative series grad- 
edforlengthanddifficulty,including 
teachers’ dictation manual. $1.50. 


( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


) Send me Shorthand Tests on approval. 
Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at. the post ‘office at East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
except July and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Executive 
and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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Like scores of other employment special- 
ists, Helen Relkin of the Business Voca- 
tional Service in New York knows from 
experience that a training in the use of the 
Ediphone is a definite asset for the job- 
holder. Miss Relkin says, “In these days, 
business training schools are wise to think 
of the graduates’ ability to hold jobs as 
well as to get them. 

“Graduates who have had a training in 
the use of the Ediphone are more valuable 
to employers. They have greater flexibility 


TEACH 
VOICE WRITING 
WITH THE 


to offer. Consequently, they are more likely 
to be retained during periods of reduced 
personnel forces.” 

Whether business conditions are good or 
bad, the Ediphone Secretarial Course is of 
tremendous value to your students. It is 
carefully planned to fit into your curricu- 
lum and it requires little of the teacher’s 
time. Bring its advantages to your students. 
Write to the Department of Education, 
Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VISIT THE EDIPHONE EXHIBIT AT THE E.6,T.A. CONVENTION, NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 5-8 


OILCEWRITER 
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Reason number one: Mimeograph, like the telephone 
and typewriter, is one of the most vital aids of modern 
business. Reason number two: the graduate with Mimeo- 
graph training is better equipped to apply for a job than 
the one without it. In modern schools, most commercial 
courses offer students training in this easy-to-use but im- 
portant-to-know method of stencil duplication. . . . Mimeo- 
graph doesn’t take much time to learn nor much effort to 
teach. . .. But in many cases Mimeograph may mean just a 
little fatter pay envelope when students get in the world of 
business. Mimeograph is the trade mark of the A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. Registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


Mimeograph 
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EXECUTIVES 


PREFER A DICTAPHONE-TRAINED SECRETARY! 


MANY YEARS AGO, a fine Spencerian hand way the 
chief mark of a fine secretary. And not so very 
long ago, the ability to write decipherable poth oks 
at great speed gained many choice secretarial )osi- 


tions. 


BUT TODAY'S EMPLOYERS look with favor upon 
secretarial applicants who can produce the Dicta- 
phone Certificate of Proficiency (proof that they 
have had the equivalent of 50 hours’ practical office 


experience). These girls are chosen ahead of others! 


THERE ARE STILL TOO FEW Dictaphone - trained 
girls, however, to meet this growing, insistent de- 
mand. And the more progressive schools are seiz- 
ing this opportunity to improve greatly their gradu- 
ates’ chances of finding the better-paying secretarial 


positions ... right after graduation! 


WRITE TODAY for information about this popular 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course that has al- 
ready prepared so many ambitious students to en- 
ter the business world and become a credit to their 
schools. And we will be glad to demonstrate this 
practical course by appointment, with no obligation 


to you. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by HERBERT A. TONNE 


Shall high schools include the junior college? Shall the 
high school give specific or background education? The 
Educational Policies Commission has already recom- 
mended an extension of the public school system to 
fouricen years. The report of the Regent’s Inquiry into 
the -haracter and cost of public education in the State 
of » ew York is now being published in the series of 
books summarized in Education For American Life 
(M.Graw-Hill Book Company). The commission sug- 
gest. that high schools begin with the seventh grade and 
carry on at least one if not two years beyond the present 
high school program. This judgment is based upon a 
care‘ul study of the problem and will probably be of 
muc influence in the entire country. Because of the 
shriikage in birth rate, a fourteen-year school system 
will in the near future probably have no more students 
than the present twelve-year school system. The inquiry 
indicates that the need for older youth is not for more 
academic, liberal-arts work but rather for subprofes- 
sion:l, subtechnical and general cultural work which will 


How Shall Business Education Be Organized? 


be made available by the upward extension of the high 
school. Adults similarly need occupational re-training 
and leisure-time training. 

The book concerned with the secondary school—High 
School and Life (McGraw-Hill Book Company) deals 
more definitely with the problem of business education. 
It strongly opposes highly specialized and opportunistic 
vocational education. “High schools ought not to try 
to make boys and girls who have never had successful 
vocational experience into highly skilled craftsmen... . 
Every secondary school whose resources permit it to do 
so should provide needed preparation for vocations re- 
quiring a more extended period of initial training than 
can be completed by the end of the twelfth grade but 
demanding less than that offered by higher institutions” 
(pages 270-271). The inquiry suggests that specialized 
vocational schools only be planned to meet the needs of 
in-service workers. This, it will be noted, is contrary 
to the tendencies that are developing in some places at 
present. 


Just a Few Prospective Clerks 


The New York Regents’ Inquiry book, High School 
and Life, to which we have referred makes the disturb- 
ing pronouncement that “the-prineipal value of the busi- 
ness education courses in New York State high schools 
is to provide elementary clerical training for relatively 
few boys and girls who are to become stenographers and 
typists (page 131.)” Upon what basis is this sweeping 
indictment made? The book gives us no evidence. In 
the pages of THE JouRNAL OF BusiNEss EDUCATION 
and in other professional magazines a considerable num- 
ber of follow-up studies and other surveys has been 
presented in the last two or three years. These quite 
generally indicate that graduates of commercial pro- 
grams have been rather successful in securing some 
form of business occupation. 

It would be futile to state that business education is 
completely efficient. It seems to me equally unwise, to 
so depreciate it. As we all know, in a large number of 
public high schools, students must choose between a for- 
mal academic program planned for the life of a recluse 
of some two or three centuries ago and the business pro- 
gram. Faced with these alternates students have wisely 
chosen the business program not for its job training 
value but for its comparatively larger contemporary life 
values. For business education teachers facing this sit- 


uation to deny students the comparatively large values 
of business courses would be narrow-minded and selfish, 
and would undoubtedly lead to revolt on the part of 
parents and the students themselves. 

Business education courses in the high schools in New 
York State and elsewhere are serving to prepare many 
students for business occupations and are serving many 
more as general education. At its best the statement 
that business courses provide clerical training for a few 
who become stenographers and typists is thoughtless and 
based upon insufficient facts. 

We business teachers are well aware of our faults. 
We want to improve ourselves. We are anxious to 
have intelligent criticism. Indictments based upon 
Utopian absolutistic ideals can be of little help. All 
judgments must be made on a relative basis. Is our 
work better or worse than that of other programs? If 
our work is so good that it cannot be compared with 
other programs and can only be criticized in terms of 
ideal conditions then we are fortunate indeed. We doubt 
whether this is so. Even then our judgments of 
changes that should be made, should be set up in terms 
of realistic understanding of things as they are. It is 
unfortunate that the fine total evaluation of the Regents’ 
Inquiry is blighted by this questionable judgment. 


Integration in Educational Associations 


In the October, 1938, issue we wrote an editorial on 
“Bigger and Better Business Teachers’ Associations.” 
In that comment we tried to indicate that there was op- 
portunity for more business teachers’ associations but 
that they should be better organized. The need for the 
elimination of duplication and for coordination of effort 
is becoming increasingly apparent. The literally infinite 
variety of educational associations appalls one. Have 
we become association mad? Is it not time for us to 
take stock ? 
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We have recently been hearing a great deal about de- 
mocracy in education. These noble pronouncements are 
splendid. However, unless education holds for itself the 
criterion of genuine efficiency, its other noble aspirations 
will be futile. Only as we do at least as well as, if not 
better than other types of government can we compete 
with them and achieve those great goods which other 
types of government cannot attain. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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MONROE EDUCATOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


A Regular Keyboard 
Crank-type Calculator 
Ample capacity for all 


ordinary business prob- 
lems and office practice. 


ERE is a special school machine built to fill the long-felt need in commercial education for a 
calculator that gives real training in business figuring, yet is reasonably priced to make 
possible adequate installation. The Educator is a Monroe Adding-Calculator with the standard 
features and basically the same simple principles of operation that have made the Monroe so 


famous. It is a flexible, all-purpose machine and han- 
dles every kind of figuring just like the Monroes that 
students will find used in thousands of offices when 
they enter business life. 


e e 
fan FI, .. . « cordial welcome 
awaits you at the Monroe Company's exhibit during the 
annual convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, April 5-8. 
Drop in for a few minutes to see the Educator and try it 
yourself; also examine the series of Monroe office practice 


MONROE 


Students are eager to learn the Monroe which makes 

commercial arithmetic more interesting and easier CALCULATIN G MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
for both pupils and teacher. Operation is quickly Offi NEW JERS 

mastered and attention is soon devoted entirely to General ces ° ORANGE, EY 

figures and their proper use. Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Hard to 


Standards in Typewriting at the junior 
college level, with suggestions as to how 
to achicve them, are discussed in a recent 
article »y a junior college instructor.’ I 
read tis article three times, but I still 
think | must have missed the point some- 
where occause I can’t see 45 net words a 
minute on a ten-minute straight copy test 
asa‘: indard” for the final typing course 
on the college level after 54 weeks of in- 
struction, one full hour daily. 

The thing that attracted my attention 
to this article is the author’s evident in- 

1) “production” typing as a part of 

irse. “Budget” work, though of 
cmental type, begins in the first 
semestcr and runs through the final half 
year’s work, growing more difficult and 
valualic as the course progresses. At last 
the “composite” skill which is typing 
ability is making a bid for a place along 
with “imple” skill which is operating tech- 
nique as an objective of typewriting 


1The Business Education World, January, 1939, 
361. 


p. 


Believe 


courses. So 1 thought. But just as | was 
about to pass on, my eye caught this sub- 
head: “Certificates of Proficiency.” Good. 
Something to show for the hard work put 
into such a course. Something which the 
student can take away with him to use as 
evidence of all-around typing ability when 
he applies for a job. 

Imagine my surprise (but I shouldn't 
have been surprised) when I read_ the 
basis for the “advanced” course certificate 
as follows: “Seven out of ten 10-minute 
timed writings on new copy, each with not 
more than 3 errors and a minimum of 45 
words per minute.” Not “net words,” but 
doubtless that is meant. So we are right 
back where we started—standards in terms 
of words-a-minute on straight copy, in 
spite of a course which obviously aims to 
develop all-around typing ability. Not a 
single real office typing job is taken into 
account in the final test to measure results 
of teaching in a course which undertakes 
to train typists. I still don’t believe I have 
read this article correctly. : 


Clerical Ability Tests 


Registrations for the National Clerical 
Ability Tests are being received daily. 
There will be at least thirty centers where 
these tests will be administered. For va- 
rious reasons the Committee is behind its 
schedule in making arrangements for ad- 
ministering the tests and, therefore, it has 
been iound possible to extend the dead- 
line for receiving registrations to April 1. 
It is not too late to organize a local group, 
but the earlier the group is enrolled, the 
better, since the personality rating sched- 
ules should be obtained as soon as pos- 
sible to afford ample time for using them 
in connection with the appraisal of the 
personal traits of testees. 

In previous announcements it has been 
stated that for the establishment of a test- 
ing center there must be a minimum of 50 
testees. Many teachers who have indicated 
their desire to enroll students for the tests 


Typing 

_It is gratifying to know that the produc- 
tion tests which the Typewriter Educa- 
tional Research Bureau is sending out in 
alternation with straight copy tests are 
meeting with general approval. 

It is even more gratifying to learn that 
the requirement that testees locate and 


are having difficulty in securing as many 
as this number. The Committee at a re- 
cent meeting decided to make every pos- 
sible effort to meet requests for testing 
smaller groups. Therefore, teachers who 
have an eligible group of students, regard- 
less of the size of the group, should not 
hesitate to communicate. with the Com- 
mittee.” 

Evidence is accumulating which shows 
that employers are beginning to appreciate 
the significance of the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency granted by the Committee to suc- 
cessful testees. Anything which facilitates 
placement of our graduates is worth most 
careful consideration these days. Why not 
give vour better students a chance to show 
what they can do on these tests? 


* Joint Committee on Clerical Ability Tests, 16 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Tests 
correct their errors in the straight copy 
test, as well as in production tests, is meet- 
ing with no serious opposition. ° 

Thus it would seem that some progress 
is being made in the direction of meeting 
employment standards in this most useful 
kind of business training. 


George-Deen Act—Some Misinformation 


It is odd how persistent some vocational 
educators are in refusing to admit that a 
Co-operative retail selling course in a 
secondary school can be granted federal 
vd and state aid under the George-Deen 
Act. 


In a recent number of a widely circu- 
lated journal is an article, by one who 
should know better, to the effect that 
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George-Deen money for distributive occu- 
pations can be used only for part-time ex- 
tension training of those who are already 
employed in such an occupation.’ One who 
knows the situation can scarcely escape 
the conviction that in the mind of the 
author of this article the “wish is father 
to the thought.” 


® The Balance Sheet. 


Oi course, in the last analysis there is a 
half-truth in what the writer of the article 
referred to says. It is that to receive the 
benefit of George-Deen money a group 
actually must be employed in a distributive 
occupation. The half of the article which 
is in error is that part which alleges or 
implies that no high school or vocational 
school group of students may be iederally 
aided. 

I repeat what I have said before, and 
what the writer referred to denies, that 
there is nothing in the George-Deen Act 
which prevents giving aid for an all-day 
high school group of students in retail 
selling where each member of the group 
divides his time equally between school 
and practice on the job, Any properly 
organized week-about co-operative course, 
for example, may receive federal aid as 
far as the requirements of the Act are 
concerned, 

While some members of the staff of the 
Office of Education shortly after the Act 
became law expressed doubt on th's sub- 
ject, documents more recently issued by 
the Office of Education have left no doubt 
about this matter. In the latest document, 
the one having to do with qualifications of 
workers in the field of distribution, quali- 
fications of teachers for part-time or co- 
operative courses are included. Why should 
any reference be made to co-operative 
courses if they are not permissible under 
the Act? 

At the A. V. A. meeting in Baltimore 
(1937) the Chairman of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education stated, in answer 
to a question, that 50-50 co-operative 
courses may be federally aided. The kind 
of school in which they are offered is un- 
important. It is their objective and di- 
vision of time between school and em- 
ployment which counts. 

Who can say that a young man who is 
employed every other week in a _ local 
store, and is being instructed in retail sell- 
ing and kindred subjects related to his 
employment the alternate week in school 
is not “employed” within the meaning of 
this term as used in the Act? 

There is good reason to believe that a 
group of students who pursu2 approved 
courses in preparation for the distributive 
field in a regular vocational or high school, 
and who devote as many hours in the year 
to actual work in a real store job (after- 
noons, Saturdays, short vacations, sum- 
mer vacations, and occasional weeks dur- 
ing the year) as they do to their school 
work will be entitled to federal aid. 

Of course I am aware of the fact that 
federal and state authorities tend to pre- 
fer to use George-Deen distributive occu- 
pations money for extension training of 
those who are regularly employed and not 
regularly enrolled in a high or vocational 
school. I can understand this preference. 
I also understand that meagerness of 
available funds may force a choice be- 
tween the two types of work in some states 
or iocalities, and that extension training 
may be favored under these conditions. 
Also I know that business educators in 
few localities have had vision enough to 
see the need for co-operative training (or 
any other kind) in this field and that, 
therefore, few such courses are likely to 
be federally aided in the near future. But 
the thing I want to emphatically deny is 
that there is any truth in the statement 
that co-operative courses, properly or- 
ganized, may not be aided under the 
George-Deen Act. Those in doubt about 
this matter should peruse the documents 
put out by the United States Office of 
Education, or better still, write the Chief 
of its Business Education Service. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 
ECONOMIC LIFE. By Ridgley and Ekblaw. 
A 1938 text whose nationally known authorship in- 
sures dependable and teachable materials. Approxi- 
mately a third of the text deals with the necessary 
physical geography fundamentals. The land surface 
of the world is divided into sixteen climatic regions 
as the basis for interpreting economic geography. 
More than a third of the book is devoted to maps and 
pictures. A one-semester text for secondary schools. 

List Price, $1.84 


ECONOMICS — BASIC PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. By Michels. A secondary school 
text that brings economic developments and statistics 
up to recent date. Contains a late treatment of social 
and business legislation. Deals with all the basic 
principles of economics, plus chapters on Labor 
Problems, Labor Legislation, Agricultural Problems, 
and Social Reform and Recent Legislation. Profusely 
illustrated with pictures, charts, and simple tables. 

List Price, $1.60 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE. By Jones. A thoroughly 
modern junior business text that reveals the part 
played by business in our individual lives, and deals 
with consumer activities and other phases of business. 
Contains a complete work program that correlates 
functional arithmetic, business practice, vocabulary 
development, and penmanship drills. List Prices: 
Book I, $1.00; Book II, $1.00; Complete Course (com- 
bines Books I and II), $1.50. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Distributive Education In California 


HE following data summarize, in 

part, the activities of the distribu- 
tive education program of California 
during the 1937-38 school year : 


Number of persons enrolled in dis- 
tributive education classes in 
California, 1937-38 5,306 

Number of men students enrolled. 2,686 

Numbe: of women. students en- 

Numbe: of classes held in distribu- 
tive «lucation in California dur- 
ing 1 37-38 93 

Averag. class enrollment ......... 28.52* 

Numbc of California communities 
offer ig classes in distributive 
educ.tion during 1937-38 ..... 


*Fori.-three per cent of the classes reported 
enrollments of 10-29; 24%, 30-49; 15%, 50-99; 
16%, over 100; 2%, less than 10. (Class enroll- 
ment is :eported on semester basis.) 


OCCU! ATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PER- 

SONS «NROLLED IN CLASSES IN DISTRI- 

BUTIVE OCCUPATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
1937-1938 


Percentage 


Apartment house management ....... 
Automotive establishments ........... 
Contractors and builders ............. 
Bicctrical appliances 


Men’s and women’s clothing. 
Owners and managers of stores 
Paint and wallpaper ......... 


= 
_ 


Real estate and insurance............ 


Enrollment in classes (5,306) is the total for 
both terms of the school year, 1937-38. 


If secondary schools are to meet 
the challenge of providing adequate 
vocational training courses in_ the 
field of distribution, a larger concep- 
tion of these training needs must be 
developed. thorough, compre- 
hensive program of training for in- 
telligent selling and merchandising 
will mean at least two to three years 
of carefully planned full-time study 
prior to employment. This training 
should be a part of the regular sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Some- 
where within the curriculum, possibly 
as a final or post-graduate year of 
preparation, opportunity should be 
provided for supervised training on 
the job under a school-and-store co- 
operative work and study plan. With- 
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by Hughes M. Blowers 


Regional Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion for Northern California 
Berkeley, California 


“If secondary schools are to meet 
the challenge of providing ade- 
quate vocational training courses 
in the field of distribution, a 
larger conception of these training 
needs must be developed.” 


in such a framework specialized 
fields of study should be set-up, 
though not too specialized, or too 
limited; for example, the food field 
would encompass staples, green 
goods, meats, etc. A thorough 
knowledge of his entire field is neces- 
sary for the complete competence and 
vocational security of the worker. 
Likewise, the fields of apparel, home 
furnishings, hardware and_ building 
materials, real-estate, insurance. A 
graduate of these courses should be 


best suited to offer appropriate sub- 
ject content and method and provide 
a comprehensive training program 
equal to present day business re- 
quirements, 


Pre-employment Training 


The Office of Education has point- 
ed out that, “In general, the second- 
ary school curriculum has not been 
developed to give preparatory train- 
ing for beginning store service or 
other distributive occupations. In the 
school year, 1933, only 448 high 
schools reported courses in salesman- 
ship in which 28,212 students were 
enrolled. In the same year 102 high 
schools reported an enrollment of 
9,502 students in cooperative retail 
selling classes, which gives partially 
effective preparation for beginning 
store work.”! 

Although classes in merchandising 
and salesmanship offered to high 
school and junior college students 
prior to their employment cannot be 
subsidized, distributive education 
should be very definitely concerned 


Demonstration of Selling in the Classroom. 


adequately trained in the. accepted 
practices of the group of occupations 
in which he has “majored” and well 
grounded in the fundamentals of dis- 
tribution, prepared to make a con- 
tribution toward solving some of the 
present problems of distribution by 
helping to elevate occupational stand- 
ards toward a professional plane. 
To this end, various administrative 
patterns will have to be evolved and 
experimented with cooperatively by 
federal, state and local school-author- 
ities in order to discover that pattern 


with their inauguration and devel- 
opment in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. Such training must have a 
place in any complete program of 
education designed to prepare stu- 
dents for the employment opportun- 
ities which they will encounter upon 
leaving school. Today distributive 
education must be considered an es- 
sential part of a well rounded de- 
partment of business education. Pre- 
employment classes in merchandising 
form the first important step in a 
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program of training. Beginning in 
the eleventh or twelfth year the stu- 
dent in merchandising should receive 
training in business principles shaped 
along lines broad enough to fit, in 
general, any selling occupation into 
which he might enter later. This 
should be, primarily, an orientation 
course, stressing personal develop- 
ment, appearance, how to apply for 
the job one wants; personal rela- 
tionships in business organizations, 
cleanliness, health, voice, self-control ; 
social behavior, customer contacts, 
cooperation, personal adjustments, 
and an understanding of the distrib- 
utive system. 


Part-time Classes 


In the distributive field, where 
problems of customer relationships 
loom so importantly, it will be seen 
that best results .can be obtained 
when training is given in relation to 
the job, supplemental to daily work. 
Training during employment posses- 
ses definite vocational usefulress in 
the distributive field. Classes. formed 
under this program are entitled to 
special reimbursement from federal 
and state funds. 


Cooperative Classes 


These classes offer the first oppor- 
tunity for specific vocational train- 
ing in a series of necessary training 
levels from the general preliminary 
through successive stages of appren- 
ticeship-learning-on-the-job until ful- 
ly qualified as a competent worker. 

As the distributive program devel- 
ops, we should plan toward a full 
rounded and complete course of 
training for the major fields of dis- 
tribution—a program beginning in 
school and carrving through onto the 
job. In establishing cooperative 
classes, we should expect the active 
assistance of emplovers whose full- 
time workers are receiving instruc- 
tion in evenine school classes vro- 
vided by the schools. Among the ben- 
efits accruing from a cooperative pro- 
gram are these: 


. Part-time jobs for students who need 
them. 

. Vocational training opportunities not 
found in general instruction unrelated 
to the job. 

. New workers trained for beginning 
store work—280,000 needed every vear. 
A closer relationship between school 
and business, valuable in the so! tion 
of school and community problems. 


Extension Classes 


There is a second and important 
tvpe of vocational class in the dis- 
tributive program, the day or eve- 


ning extension class. Extension 
classes in distributive education will 
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probably constitute the major theme 
of the program in California for the 
first three or four years. They are 
particularly important at this time 
for a number of reasons. First, the 
vast majority of distributive workers 
now employed have never received 
any specific training for their jobs 
beyond the most elementary stages. 
Little was provided in the schools 
they attended; and for a number of 
years, little more than simple store 
system has been given by business 
firms ; changing labor conditions have 
altered that picture materially in the 
few organizations that had provided 
training opportunities for their em- 
ployees. <A second significant reason 
is the need of getting more functional 
content for the organization of train- 
ing programs. 


Coordination 


Effective coordination is essential 
to the real success of this program. 
The coordinator should be afforded 
sufficient time for this work in the 
field. In order to utilize the full 
benefits of the program, it is neces- 
sary to view it in its broadest as- 
pects. For the school, it can be 
made an excellent public relations 
program; it can. greatly strengthen 
the school’s placement program; it 
can build additional taxable wealth 
into the community, providing it with 
well-trained workers, more efficient 
merchandising operations, less waste, 
fewer bankruptcies, and more ef- 
ficient purchasing through more in- 
telligent selling. The coordinator in 
distributive education is the school’s 
ambassador to the business com- 
munity, an educational consultant to 
many business men, particularly the 
small merchant who frequently needs 
sound counsel advice. ‘‘More intel- 
ligent selling service is the thing that 
is needed; not the high pressure, 
predatory type too often taught in 
the past.” ? 

What is the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in organizing local programs? 
In California a letter addressed to the 
Bureau of Business Education will 
bring a_ special representative to 
counsel on the training needs of the 
community, and the type of program 
best suited to serve those needs. This 
is followed by the organization of a 
local advisory committee representa- 
tive of business interests, merchants. 
employes and an educational adviser 
from the school. 

The function of the educational 
adviser should not be confused with 
that of the coordinator. The former 
serves as a liaison officer between the 
school and the coordinator’s activ- 
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ities, speaks officially for the school 
administration and counsels with the 
advisory committee from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint. He should be 
designated as the school’s official rep- 
resentative to receive from the co- 
ordinator periodic reports on the ac- 
tivities and progress of the program, 
It is essential that he have an under- 
lying interest in the problems of 
adult education, a valid understand- 
ing of the objectives of vee tional 
education and personal equ pment 
qualified by experience and te pera- 
ment successfully meet with 
groups of business men and women. 
In some California communities the 
director of the adult center o: prin- 
cipal of the evening school sei ves as 
educational adviser to the coor« nator 
and his committees. In others, it is 
the director of vocational education 
or the head of the commerci ii de- 
partment. Serving in this capacity, 
he will have increased opport: nities 
to enlarge the school’s progr:m of 
placement sufficient freedom 
from schedules should be a owed 
him to make business contacts from 
time to time. 

Careful selection of a teaclier-co- 
ordinator is of the greates' im- 
portance. In addition to qualifying 
as a vocational teacher and confer- 
ence leader, he must possess those 
personal qualifications that fit one for 
the task of organizing an educational 
program in a new field. The ad- 
visory committee can give much as- 
sistance in passing on the qualifica- 
tions of candidates. He is their man 
if thev help select him and the fact 
that they took part in the selection 
identifies their sponsorship and_re- 
sponsibility for the program. 


Types of Training Programs 


To meet the diversity of training 
needs found in communities with 
populations ranging from 10,000 or 
less to the metropolitan districts ; and 
to conform to the various administra- 
tive and budgetary situations en- 
countered in school districts, four or- 
ganizational types of training pro- 
grams have been used the past year 
in California. 

Cities of 25,000 and over can af- 
ford to employ, even at this stage of 
the program’s development, a teacher- 
coordinator to devote his entire time 
to instruction and coordination in the 
cne community. In most of these 
larger cities a group of part-time in- 
structors has been needed to teach 
classes in specialized fields under the 
direction of the coordinator. These 
part-time instructors have been se- 
lected almost entirely from business, 
i.e., buyers, department heads, ex- 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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Office Practice Courses 
in Westchester County, New York 


SURVEY of commercial educa- 
A tion in Westchester County was 
reccntly made by a committee of 
commercial teachers. The findings of 
this committee in the field of office 
practice were carefully studied and 
followed up, because it was felt that 
an .nalysis of the work in office prac- 
tic in Westchester would be typical 
of ‘he findings in other communities. 
Tl is is true because Westchester 
County includes 35 different cities, 
viliges, and towns ranging from 
lar e urban centers adjacent to New 
Yok City, to small rural districts 
aly ost fifty miles from the city. 

the 56 secondary schools in 
the county, 43 (86% ) have commer- 
cia! departments. These commercial 
departments enrolled 9,154 students 
which represented 31% of the 28,969 
high school students registered in the 
county. 

Of the 43 schools having commer- 
cial departments, 
ten (25%) offer 
courses in office 
practice. The to- 
tal enrollment in 
office practice in 
these ten schools: 
amounts to 756 
students. The 
number of  sec- 
tions of office 
practice each 
varies from one 
section four 
schools, two sec- 
tions in three 
schools, three sec- 
tions in two 
schools, to 18 sec- 
tions in one 
school. The num- 
ber of pupils tak-’ 
ing the course in 
each school 
ranges from a to- 
tal of twelve in 
one school, to 450 
in another, with 
an average enroll- 
ment, excluding the large school, of 
34 students. The average office prac- 
tice class consists of about 20 pupils 
ranging from a low of twelve in one 
section to a high of 27 in another. 

The schools in which office prac- 


the commercial _depart- 
ment at the High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. 
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tice is given vary from schools with 
small commercial departments hav- 
ing three teachers, to a large com- 
mercial school with 52 teachers in its 
commercial department. It is inter- 
esting to note that two of the larger 
schools located in cities, one with 15 
teachers in the commercial depart- 
ment and the other with 9 teachers, 
do not give a course in office practice. 
Seven of the ten schools have started 
office practice classes within the last 
five years. 

The course, given for one period 
in all of the schools, varies from 45 


Business Machines Class at Edison Vocational and Technical High School, Mt. Vernon 


minutes in length in three schools to 
50 minutes in the other seven schools. 
Six of the schools make provision 
for additional drill and_ practice, 
while four of the schools merely of- 
fer the one period of instruction. 
Eight schools teach it in the twelfth 
grade while two schools offer it in 
the eleventh grade. 


New York State does not have an 
office practice syllabus. Each school 
can prepare its own course of study 
which it may submit to the state. If 
the state department approves the 
course, students will receive Regents 
credit for it upon taking a local ex- 
amination. Nine of the ten schools 
have received approval from the 
State Education Department.** In 
the whole of New York State there 
are now 76 office practice classes 
with 5391 students. 


Aims of the Course 


Inquiry as to the aims of the 
course reveals the information that 
three of the schools merely offered it 
to acquaint students with various 
types of office machines. Two other 
schools present it with the additional 
objective of studying clerical and of- 
fice routines. One school gives it 
mainly for acquaintanceship —pur- 
poses but allows 
students a choice 
in deciding 
whether they wish 
to develop) mar- 
ketable. skills. 
Two schools teach 
it for acquaint- 
anceship and the 
development — of 
some marketable 
skills. The re- 
maining two 
schools concen- 
trate on the devel- 
opment of mar- 
ketable_ skills. 
3oth of these are 
large schools and 
have a consider- 
able number of 
machines. When 
asked whether 
they try to place 
the students who 
have been trained 
in office practice 
courses, only one 
school replied that it does not 
make an attempt to place stu- 
dents. Five schools said they are 
actively engaged in placing their 
students, while the other four ad- 


** This department of the University of the 
State of New York, the governing body of which 
is known as the Board of Regents, gives uni- 
form examinations throughout the high schools 
of the state for credit towards a Regent’s diploma. 
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mitted that they do some of this 
work, but not to a very large extent. 

In investigating the plan of in- 
struction used in these ten schools, it 
was found that only one school uses 
the battery plan exclusively. This 
was the largest school of the whole 
group. One school uses the rotation 
method exclusively. Six schools em- 
ploy a combination of the rotation 
and job-sheet plans. Two schools use 
a combination of the rotation, job- 
sheet, and integrated plan. 


Equipment 


All of the schools own at least one 
calculator. Table I shows the num- 
ber of calculating machines used in 
each school. 


TABLE | 


Calculating Machines 


School Number 


WWUN 


All of the schools have at least one 
adding machine. Table IT shows the 
number of adding machines in use 
in each school. 


TABLE II 


School Number Adding Machines 


While all of the schools own cal- 
culators and adding machines, only 
eight of the ten possess bookkeeping 
and billing machines. Table III 
shows the distribution of these ma- 
chines. 


TABLE Ill 


Bookkeeping and 
Billing Machines 


All of the office practice rooms are 
so located that they have access to a 
large number of typewriters. Only 
one school reported that typewriters 
are not available in its office practice 
room. This probably can be explained 
by the fact that this is a large school 
and undoubtedly the office machines 
are kept in a special room. One 
school has only three typewriters 
available for its office practice classes 
averaging 15 pupils. The other 
schools have sufficient machines 
available in proportion to the size of 
their classes. All of the schools re- 
ported that their typewriters include 
all of the standard makes. Eight of 
the ten schools have special type- 
writers consisting mainly of 18-inch, 
long-carriage, statistical ma- 
chines. 

In the field of duplicating ma- 
chines, all of the schools possess at 
least one piece of equipment. Table 
IV shows the number of duplicating 
machines used in each school. 


TABLE IV 


School Number Duplicating Machines 


bo bo 


Eight of the ten schools have at 
least one Mimeoscope and one school 
owns two Mimeoscopes. 

Six of the schools own at least one 
addressing machine, and one of the 
six possesses two machines. The 
other four schools do not have this 
equipment. 

Only two of the schools do not 
have some form of dictating and 
transcribing equipment, Of the eight 
schools with this equipment, all of 
them have at least one complete set 
and five of the eight have from two 
to six transcribing machines. 

Six of the schools provide their 
students in office practice with some 
form of switchboard practice. Most 
of them admit, however, that this 
training is limited to one period of 
observing the operation of the main 
office switchboard. Four of the 
schools do not have facilities of this 
type at all. All of the schools have 
a great deal of filing equipment with 
standard and individual sets for stu- 
dent assignments in the filing units. 


Extent of Instruction 


Inquiries into the amount of time 
spent on the machines, revealed that 


one school allows the student as 
much time as he requires according 
to his desires, aptitudes, and job pos- 
sibilities. Another school reported 
that each student spends from three 
to four weeks on every machine. A 
third school stated that it gives its 
students 15 hours on the calculator, 
10 hours on the adding machine, 25 
hours on the bookkeeping machine, 
20 hours on the duplicating machine, 
15 hours on the Addressograph, 10 
hours on the switchboard, and 10 
minutes a day of typing. The fourth 
school reported that it allows 4 weeks 
on calculators, 4 weeks on adiing 
machines, 2 weeks on duplica:ing 
machines, 2 weeks on transcribiny, 1 
period on dictating, and one period 
of shaving records. 

A fifth school stated that it allows 
from two to three weeks on each :a- 
chine. Another school reported hat 
it gives three weeks on the calc ila- 
tor, two weeks on the adding ia- 
chine, seven weeks on the bookk«ep- 
ing machine, one week on the bil ing 
machine, three weeks on duplicating, 
one week on Addressograph, and one 
week on the dictating machine. A 
seventh school gives two weeks on 
calculators, one week on the adding 
machine, four weeks on the book- 
keeping and billing machine, four 
weeks on duplicating, four weeks on 
dictating and transcribing. The three 
remaining schools did not state the 
amount of time spent on each unit. 

Interesting comments made by the 
various teachers of office practice re- 
veal that in one school extensive job- 
sheets are available in each unit. 
Most of these are used for introduc- 
tory purposes but may also be used 
for drill and = skill building. One 
year this school had two classes in 
office practice: one for secretarial 
majors, and the other a mixed class. 
The teachers found that this practice 
was very desirable. Another school 
reports that in September each class 
of 20 is divided into ten pairs. Each 
pair of students spends two weeks 
on each machine. The eight students 
who are not on machines are called 
typists. These pupils type from as- 
signments in letter writing, erasing, 
speed building, report cards, odd jobs 
for teachers, and in the office. The 
students rotate in pairs every two 
weeks. Frequently the students meet 
as a class and have regular office 
practice assignments from the text. 

Some of the topics taught in the 
office practice classes are: typing, fil- 
ing, orders, pricing, billing, telephone 
work, receiving and shipping orders, 
mailing, cash register work, account- 
ing, mailing “department, payroll, 
stock record, supply record, and busi- 
ness ethics. 
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Reorganizing the First Course 
in Bookkeeping 


OQ MANY commercial teachers 

nothing has been quite so painful 
as the newest ideas relative to reor- 
ganizing the oldest of the business 
subjects, bookkeeping. 

\\ ien a few business educators 
bega to question the content of the 
trad. ‘onal first course in bookkeep- 
ing, cachers were disturbed. They 
wer afraid that one of the most 
pop. ar yet profound subjects in the 
com sercial curriculum would lose its 
pres ge; that the course would be- 
com infiltrated with a hodge-podge 
of .-neral business information or 
dilu.ed to mere recording routine. 
Whe we as bookkeeping teachers 
sho. 'd be on the alert to see that this 
does not happen, we should, never- 
theloss, be open-minded as to the 
need for enlightened reorganization 
of our courses. 

Is there a real 
nee for reorgan- 
izing the tradi- 
tional first course 
in bookkeeping, 
whether it is of- 
fered for one or 
two semesters? 
If so, how can 
the course be 
efficiently reor- 
ganized and still 
maintain its prop- 
er place in the 
business curricu- 
lum? It is the 
purpose of this 
article to attempt 
to answer these 
questions. 


Is There a Transfer of Training? 


We boast of the thousands of stu- 
dents who have studied or are study- 
ing bookkeeping. There is plenty of 
evidence, however, that transfer of 
training from the traditional book- 
keeping courses to the areas of gov- 
ernment, personal, school, family, 
and extensive vocational uses is 
largely a myth. 

For example, experts have found 
that few of the 3,000 counties in the 
United States have either a budget 
system or central purchasing. Fur- 
thermore, cities and government units 
with loose accounting methods have 
made it easy for political racketeers 
to prey upon public funds. 
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We hoped too that a study of book- 
keeping would help students and 
their families control their finances 
more intelligently. Yet there is basis 
for fact in the statement that “the 
pages of abandoned budget books in 
the country, if gathered in one pile, 
would make a fire big enough to 
warm the cold feet of all who tried 

From bookkeeping courses we said 
that schools would set up model pro- 
cedures for handling cash. What fre- 
quently happens? Here is a typical 
instance. 

Scene—Office of principal’s secre- 
tary. 

Dramatis Personae—Principal'’s sec- 
retery and basketball manager. 


Home of Business Education Department at Indiana State Teachers College. 


MANAGER: “Here’s $2.50 from the 
basketball game last night.” 
SECRETARY: “$2.50! Is that all we 
took in? I thought we had a 

pretty good crowd out.” 


MaANnaceER: “Well, this is all that’s 
left of what was taken in. I had 
to pay a lot of bills to different 
people. There’s always a lot of 
expense you know.” 


SECRETARY: “Yes, I know.” 


The secretary took the $2.50, 
placed it in an envelope on which she 
scribbled some notation, and carried 
it to the safe. The boy on leaving 
called back from the door: “There 
will be a bill for some advertising 


yet.” It was not until after school 
the day following the game that this 
enterprising manager could find time 
to deposit the money. He submitted 
no statement of what the bills were 
that he had paid or what the total 
income from the game was. 


Has Bookkeeping Training Been 
Used by Businessmen? 

Making prospective businessmen 
conscious of the necessity of ade- 
quate financial records for anyone 
going into business for himself has 
not been a contribution of our book- 
keeping courses in the past. After 
analyzing several thousand cases of 
bankruptcy, it has been found that 
90 per cent of the failures studied, 
no books of account were kept; and 
in a list of six things which most fre- 
quently lead to 
bankruptcy, first, 
is: ‘‘Failure to 
keep proper books 
of account,” and 
second, “Neglect 
in applying book- 
keeping facts.” 

We have also 
done some wish- 
ful thinking, try- 
ing to justify 
bookkeeping 
solely on the basis 
of its vocational 
values. Cold real- 
istic figures in 
surveys, however, 
reveal that too 
great emphasis on 
this objective can 
lead only to dis- 
illusionment of students and to shat- 
tered dreams. For instance, in a re- 
cent study in Pittsburgh, of 247 stu- 
dents who had _ studied vocational 
bookkeeping in the senior year, only 
57 students were placed as bookkeep- 
ers. In the same study clerical jobs 
rated highest in placement, claiming 
38.5 per cent; trade classification, in- 
cluding sales people was next with 
25.6 per cent of the graduates placed. 
Other recent surveys in different 
parts of the United States show the 
same trends. 

In an effort to try to solve the 
problem of reorganizing the first 
year bookkeeping course, the author 
has been experimenting for the past 
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five years in selected high school 
classes. As a result of these experi- 
ments, he presents the following ob- 
jectives and outline of the course 
which have evolved. 


Major Objectives of the Course 


1. To acquire practical informa- 
tion and knowledge concerning rec- 
ord-keeping and bookkeeping for 
oneself, the home, the club, the pro- 
fessional man, and the businessman. 


2. To understand the significant 
elementary concepts and_ general 
principles of record-keeping and 
bookkeeping which provide means 
for a foundation for further work in 
the field. 

3. To acquire through the solution 
of problems and short sets, skills and 
elements of scientific thinking in re- 
cording and summarizing business 
transactions, and in preparing and 
interpreting financial statements. 


4. To develop desirable attitudes 
toward record-keeping book- 
keeping including accuracy, order 
and system, an auditing viewpoint, 
and honesty toward records. 


5. To acquire an abiding interest 
in written and systematic financial 
records extending beyond the course. 


6. To gain a perspective of the na- 
ture and scope of record-keeping and 
bookkeeping: avocational and voca- 
tional fields, exploring pupils’ inter- 
est, ability, and aptitudes for further 
study, 

Outline of Contents 
First Semester 


Unit I—Financial Records of Students 
Problem 1—Making a Personal Budget. 
2—Keeping Records with Cash 
and Summarizing the Re- 
sults of Budgeting. 
3—Making a Personal Balance 
Sheet. 
Unit [J—Controlling Family 
through Records 
Problem 1—Planning Expenditures. 
2—Controlling Expenditures 
through Records. 
3—Making a Family Balance 
Sheet and Keeping Supple- 
mentary Records. 
Unit 1J/J]—Club Records 
Problem 1—Purchasing and 
Routine. 
2—Controlling Receipts 
Disbursements 
Records. 
3—Operating a Centralized 
Accounting Plan with the 
Activities Budget. 
4—Keeping Records for Serv- 
ice Clubs. 
Unit I1V—Bookkeeping for Service Con- 
cerns 
Problem 1—Recording Cash Transac- 
tions in the Columnar Jour- 
nal. 
2—Preparing Working Papers 
and Statements. 
3—Recording Credit Transac- 
— in the Columnar Jour- 
nal. 


Finances 


Financial 


and 
through 


4—Preparing Working Papers 
and Statements for Credit 
Concerns. 
Unit V—Bookkeeping for Merchandising 
Concerns 
Problem 1—Recording Transactions in 
a New Form of Columnar 
Journal. 
2—Posting to Ledgers from 
the Columnar Journal. 
3—Preparing Working Papers 
and Statements from the 
General Ledger. 


Second Semester 


Unit VI—The Daily Report Plan of Book- 
keeping and Accounting 
Problem 1—Recording Transactions. 
—Posting to the Ledgers. 
3—How to Summarize Results 
at Close of the Fiscal 


Period. 
Unit VIJ—The U nit Plan of Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 
Problem 1—Keeping the 
Cash Received. 
2—Keeping the 
Checks Drawn. 
3—Keeping the Record of In- 
voices or Vouchers. 
4—Keeping the Sales Record. 
5—Work at Close of the Fiscal 
Period. 


Record of 


Record of 


‘Failure to keep proper books of account.” 


Unit V//1—Interpretation of Statements 
in Relation to Budgeting 
Problem 1—How to Prepare Compara- 
tive Statements. 
2—How to Interpret the Bal- 
ance Sheet. 
3—How to Interpret the Profit 
and Loss Statement. 
4—Budgeting for a Business. 
5—Budgeting for a Small City. 
Record-keeping in our modern so- 
ciety is thus viewed as a basic activ- 
ity common to all our social institu- 
tions, including business. Such a con- 
cept connotes useful educational ex- 
periences and activities common to 
all students in preparation for living 
in our modern world. We thus ap- 
proach bookkeeping by capitalizing 
the vast fund of social and individual 
experiences in life common to all. By 
touching the student’s everyday ex- 
istence, we show him how record- 
keeping has a vital bearing on the 
financial management of human lives 


and social groups. Changing our 
point of view, we then show him that 
accounting is a facilitating and meas- 
uring tool developed as an_ indis- 
pensable aid to modern business. 

Bookkeeping is kept a science even 
though the approach is simple and 
related to the student’s everyday ex- 
periences, This is accomplished by 
keeping mechanical routine to a min- 
imum, emphasizing the cycle siruc- 
ture, the goal of which is the bal.ince 
sheet and profit and loss statement. 
The student, however, masters thor- 
oughly the art of recording as a 
means to an end, the manageria! use 
of financial standards and records. 

The course is modernized by using 
up-to-date procedures recommeded 
by trade associations and by cor ypa- 
nies selling cash registers, book! -ep- 
ing machines and accounting fo-ms. 
Extensive use of a modern device, 
the special column, makes trans:‘ion 
from one unit to another natura! and 
easily understood. 


Has Crystallization of Thinking 
Developed? 

Evidence points to the real iced 
for reorganizing the first course in 
bookkeeping. That this need is being 
partially met is indicated by text- 
books written from a new point of 
view and the enlightened attitude of 
bookkeeping teachers. Although the 
thinking of business educators is not 
yet crystallized as to what the first 
course should contain, there appears 
to be some common agreement that 
the social-cycle approach is sound; 
that all students can profitably study 
bookkeeping as a pervasive function 
in personal economics, government 
and business; that students who 
study vocational bookkeeping should 
be carefully selected only after they 
have demonstrated their ability and 
aptitude in a first course of social- 
ized bookkeeping. Under such a 
scheme much higher standards of 
achievement can be expected in vo- 
cational bookkeeping. According to 
the results of the recent National 
Vocational Ability Tests and the tes- 
umony of college teachers of ac- 
counting much remains to be done 
along this line. 

Let us as teachers carry on re- 
search and experiments so that the 
subject of bookkeeping will not be 
left to hit and miss methods of 
change. If this subject is to make a 
contribution of the greatest good to 
the greatest number of students, we 
must be ever alert to realize all of 
the educational possibilities inherent 
in the course. This will not be a 
painful but a pleasant and satisfying 
task. 
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What Shall 


We Do About 


Written Expression? 


O\PLAINTS about the accuracy 
o| written expression are too 
common. The businessman all too 
frequently says, “What’s the matter 
with the schools — the people they 
send us can’t spell or punctuate.” 
The 1orthand teacher complains that 
students undertake their work almost 
entire y unprepared in correct Eng- 
lish usage. The high school teacher 
of Fsglish, when questioned in the 
matt:, casts aspersions on the junior 
high «chool training the children have 
had; ind those teachers wonder why 
such poorly prepared students were 
ever promoted from the elementary 
schovi. And so the circle goes on 
and on.... 

We are not interested in placing 
any »lame for this sad state of af- 
fairs. It is true that the teachers of 
Enghsh are rightfully concerned 
with matters of literary appreciation, 
reading rate, oral expression, vocab- 
ulary, etc., as well as with written 
expression. It is likewise true that 
the teacher of Business English ex- 
pects (hopes) to be able to devote 
time to the construction of business 
letters, ete., without having to spend 
a disproportionate share of time on 
supposedly elementary matters of 
sentence sense and the spelling of 
common words. 

Certainly, if we are to be proud 
of our high school graduates, or 
business college graduates, or even 
college graduates, some place along 
the line they must have achieved 
mastery of a few fundamental de- 
cencics of written expression. 

The problem has been widely 
recognized. Writers':? have told us 
the effect of lack of mastery of Eng- 
lish grammar and usage on the teach- 
ing of business letter writing. The 
extreme prevalence of common er- 
rors in grammar, punctuation, sen- 
tence structure, and capitalization in 
the transcription of shorthand notes 
has been repeatedly reported*-+’. 
Executives tell us, “I’m too busy to 

tNaether, Carl, “Helps in Teaching Business 
Letter Writing,” The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, October, 1938, 15-16. 

? Yarbrough, J. M., “Can the Average Young 


Business Man Write a Letter of Apnlication?” 
{he Journal of Business Education, May, 1935, 


Williams, Homer N., “Common Errors in 
Grammar Made in Transcription,” The Balance 
Sheet, October, 1938, 56-60, 96. 

Fox, Frederick G., Experiment in Tran- 
scription.” The Business Education World, Oc- 
tober. 1938, 97-99. 

* Wood, Ethel, “Speaking of Errors.” The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, April, 1937, 17-18, 
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dictate my letters. I like to make 
notations in the margin and_ then 
trust my secretary to compose the 
letter. Why do I have so much trou- 
ble finding stenographers and secre- 
taries who can do this?” 


A Suggested Solution 


Since student use of handwriting 
ioo frequently obscures inaccuracies 
in written expression, presumably 
mastery of correct usage of 
written English should be more effec- 
tively accomplished on the ty pe- 
writer. The results of investigation 


lish group, at the same time that they 
acquired “above-average” — typing 
skill. 

It is true, of course, that the kind 
of typing instruction affects the skill 
acquired. This presumably implies 
that the teacher is a main factor in 
the learning situation. Objectives 
must be basically sound. Materials 
and methods of instruction and 
measurement must be definitely re- 
lated to the objectives. Because, in 
this connection, it may be of interest 
to other schools and teachers, the 
analytical semester report sheet for 
typewriting used in the University 
of Chicago High School is repro- 
duced on the next page. It was de- 
veloped as part of the research which 


Root Studios 


“Tables are of different heights to fit the children’s stature.”’ 


confirm this supposition. Bown and 
Smith® report at the junior high level 
that: 

The acquisition of skill in’ type- 
writing results in the learning of 
other specific skills, especially capi- 
talization and spelling, to a satisfac- 
tory degree, even greater than when 
studying these skills in classes espe- 
cially designed for the purpose. 


At the senior high school level, Miss 
Phoebe Watt‘ found that the typing 
class made greater total gains in 
learning the use of homonyms and 
apostrophes, and in learning the 
spelling demons than did the Eng- 
~ 6 Bown, R. F. and Smith, Dorothy Ruth, “‘In- 
tegration of English Usage and Typing Skills,” 
The Clearing House, December, 1937, 236. 

7 Watt, Phoebe, Improvement in Some English 


Fundamentals Through Typewriting Instruction, 
Master’s Thesis, University of Washington, 1938, 


is being carried on jointly by the De- 
partment of Education and the 
School of Business. For the sake of 
brevity the spacing of this report 
sheet has been reduced here from its 
8Y4”"x11” size. A student is checked 
on each item as: Very Poor, Poor, 
Fair, Good, Excellent. In some 
schools not all the items would neces- 
sarily have to be scored the first 
semester. 


Composing on the Typewriter 


There seems to be rather general 
agreement, as evidenced by the 
opinions of the few writers* who 


8 Green, H. H., “Composing at the Typewriter,” 
The Business Education World, December, 1936, 
246-247. 

® Humphreys, Margaret Bell, “Composing at the 
Typewriter.” Modern Business Education, March, 
1938, 16-17. 
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have tackled this subject, that diffi- 
culties in fluent and accurate ex- 
pression on the typewriter are direct- 
ly attributable to the type of training 
students have received in typewrit- 
ing. Training that is devoted almost 
exclusively to copying contributes 
little or nothing to the activities in 
which the individual is later en- 
gaged. 

We believe that training in and 
opportunity for composing directly 
on the typewriter is important (and 


(composing on the typewriter) sug- 

gest these general principles: 

1. Beginning students’ copying and com- 
posing rates rise together if measured 
systematically. 

. A composing curve that exceeds a 
copying curve at one or more points 
usually indicates : 

(1) Time lost when copying (poor 
typing or work habits). 
(2) Special interest in subject chosen. 

. A composing rate that lags below a 
copying rate may mean: 

(1) Dearth of ideas. ; 
(2) Not typing all the time. 


SEMESTER REPORT, TYPEWRITING 


Pupil 
last name 


on his habits of work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The University High School 


Note.—This report rates the pupil on his attainment of the purposes of the course and 
; The ratings are made with reference to standards for the grade. 
Omission of a rating on any item means insufficient evidence. 


first name 


Purposes 


Very 


Poor Poor Fair Good Excellent 


Typing Skill 
. Skill in copying 
. Skill in composing on the typewriter 
. Skill in handling the typewriter 
. Proficiency in proofreading and editing 
. Ability to write from direct dictation 
. Proficiency in letter writing 


Accuracy in Written Expression 


. Punctuation 
. Sentence structure 
. Capitalization 
. Conversation and quotations 
. Italics 
. Possessives 
. Syllabication 
Habits of Work 


. Concentration (sustained attention) 
. Dependability (self-control) 


propriate) 
. Responsibility 
22. Pride in workmanship 


Comments (if any): 


. Ability to arrange material attractively... 
. Ability to use typing as a method of study. 


. Cooperation (following directions with group) 


. Initiative (making own decisions when ap- 


Instructor. 


possible) at every level at which 
typing instruction is offered, because 
of its effect on: 


General Education Values 
1. Typing skill itself 
2. Good study habits 
3. Fluency in written expression 
4. Accuracy in written expression 
5. Pride in workmanship 
6. Meeting individual differences 


Vocational Values 
1. Shorthand transcription 
2. Dictating machine transcription 
3. Undictated letters 
Individual learning 
growth in this particular 


curves of 
ability 
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4. Composing curves are less variable 
than might be expected with “thinking” 
involved. 


Some Suggestions regarding How to Teach 
Composing on the Typewriter 


1. Begin early and measure systematically 
even if little teaching time is given to 
it at first. Have a confident attitude. 

. Direct dictation, used regularly from 
about the first week, avoids many of 
the alleged difficulties of teaching com- 
posing on the typewriter. 

. Topics vary with the age level, the time 
of the year, etc. It is better to let the 
students choose their own subjects at 
first. If the testing is done regularly— 
say on their usual weekly test day— 


they need only a moment or two to col- 
lect their thoughts, put in the title, and 
decide their opening sentence. 


. Some of the sources of “ideas” for 
composing in its more advanced stages 
are: recall, reading, listening to read- 
ing, abstracting, discussion, lectures, 
etc. 

. Time, amount, or content could be 
kept constant, but it usually is simpler 
at first to keep the time constant (5 or 
10 minutes, for instance). The students 
need a slight warning of about half a 
minute so their last sentence will not 
be unfinished. 


. Editing is necessary because it indicates 
the exact changes that are to be made 
instead of merely calling atteniion to 
an error. There is little dov)t but 
that correct printers’ marks cen and 
should be taught—from the 5th grade 
on—although a few modifications might 
be desirable. 

. Final drafts of edited work are ex- 
tremely desirable to improve accuracy 
of expression, rate of performan-e, and 
pride in workmanship. 

. CAuTION: Composing or direct dicta- 
tion probably should never be ued as 
the sole method of teaching ty ewrit- 
ing. Many copying drills do s.rve a 
real purpose in developing typire skill 
so that the students will have more 
skill to use. 

The suggestions contained in this 
article, it will be noticed, are not 
confined to any one age or grade 
level. Students and teachers at the 
graduate level in the School of Busi- 
ness summer classes at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, as well as high 
school, junior high school, and ele- 
mentary school classes, inspired and 
verified our earlier assumptions and 
profited by the training indicated. 


The evidence, however, offered 
here in regard to growth in fluency 
of written expression is based on 
data from 7th and 8th grade classes 
of the University of Chicago High 
School. These students have had in- 
struction in typewriting three hours 
weekly, beginning on October 3, 
1938. Tests are five minutes in 
length, and gross rates are figured 
in the usual manner. 

These are preliminary data, only, 
inasmuch as the learning period 
continues until June. It is already 
apparent, incidentally, that quality 
of composing usually surpasses 
quality of copying at the same or 
higher rate. A brief word regarding 
equipment should indicate that tables 
are of different heights (see illustra- 
tion on page 17) to fit the children’s 
stature, that My Typewriter and I 
is the text, that the typewriters are 
equipped with the Simplified Key- 
board", and that the Type-Pacer de- 
veloped by the Carnegie Study 1s 
used in building rates, insuring 
rhythm, and relieving tension. 

10 Merrick, Nellie L., Bown, R. F., and Dvorak, 
August, My Typewriter and I, New York, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 


Dvorak, August, et al, Typing Behavior, New 
York, American Book Company, 1936, page 219. 
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TION 


Figure I presents the group qua:- 
tiles for thirty seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls, University of 
Chicago High School, based on 
weekly distributions of total five- 
stroke words composed on the type- 
writer in five minutes, from the 
ninth to the thirty-third hour of in- 
struction in typewriting. The star 
on each quartile line marks the cor- 
responding quartile based on repre- 
sentative longhand scores (an aver- 
age of three) on similar tests given 
early iz the semester. We recognize, 
of course, the limitations of statis- 
tical ¢ oup measures when the num- 
ber of cases is small, but the growth 
shown is probably indicative of the 
true a. complishment. 

Talc I presents the data whereby 
the coposing and copying quartiles 
(in te: ms of gross words per minute) 
may |: compared. They are for the 
same tudents. Both dates and num- 
ber o hours of instruction are in- 
clude’ because of the three-hour 
week It will be recalled, of course, 
that (), is the same as the Median, 
and ‘iat half the cases occur be- 
tweer. the first and third quartiles. 

Figure II shows the superiority of 
the girls over the boys in composing 
on the typewriter. These are average 
weekly scores (gross words per min- 
ute) for thirteen boys and sixteen 
girls from the seventh and eighth 
grades. Not only are the quartiles 
and averages higher for the girls, 
but also an examination of individu- 
al scores shows that the highest two 
or three are more than twice as large 
as the boys’ average. 


Summary 


What, then, shall we do about 
written expression? These sugges- 
tions, based on research at the gradu- 
ate school, secondary school, and ele- 
mentary school levels, have been 
offered in this article: 


. Fluency and accuracy of written ex- 
pression—at various age levels—are not 
adequate. 

. Training in composing directly on the 

typewriter materially improves the 

fluency and accuracy of written expres- 
sion. 

Such training may well be a regular 
part of the first-semester typewriting 

course. This implies more expert 

teaching than is sometimes found. 

Development of skill in composing on 

the typewriter is considerably aided by 

the frequent use of direct dictation. 

. Editing affords a constructive approach 
to correction of errors in typing and 
written expression. 

. Such training is desirable because of 

its general education values (listed 

above). 

Such training also, in the case of a rela- 

tively small per cent of the school pop- 

ulation, contributes to vocational spe- 
cialization, particularly in relation to 
shorthand and dictating machine tran- 
scription, and in writing original or 
undictated letters. 
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FIGURE | 
GROWTH IN COMPOSING DIRECTLY ON THE TYPEWRITER 


Corresponding Q of Average of Three Longhand Composing Scores 
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TABLE | 
A COMPARISON OF COMPOSING AND COPYING RATES 
In Terms of Gross Words Per Minute 
Hour: 9th 12th 15th 18th 21st 24th 27th 30th 33rd 
10/21/38 10/28 11/4 11/11 11/18 12/2 12/9 12/16 1/6/39 
Qs 
12.78 16.07 16.56 18.52 20.75 21.25 22.91 23.33 27.64 
Composing .... 8.64 11.3 14.5 14.8 16.6 19.33 20.24 20.0 21.8 
2 
oo ae 9.84 12.85 13.07 15.22 15.34 17.27 18.57 18.84 23.27 
Composing .... 7.08 9.77 12.0 11.5 13.25 16.0 17.0 18.0 18.6 
QO: 
00 Co 7.29 10.17 10.19 12.40 2.59 13.8 15.89 16.15 18.03 
Composing .... 5.58 8.0 8.83 Py 4 10.0 14.0 13.75 14.0 16.34 
FIGURE Il 
CHART SHOWING SEX DIFFERENCE IN COMPOSING DIRECTLY ON THE 
TYPEWRITER 
Boys Girls 
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School Seniors 


T has formerly been the custom to 

teach mere subject matter accom- 
panied by formal drill in the commer- 
cial field. The later educational 
thinkers advocate an_ integrated 
method, which supplies a tie-up be- 
tween learning and application. 

Such a method brings about an in- 
creased interest on the part of the 
students, thereby, giving them an ed- 
ucational-set seldom found in regular 
routine work. Best work, the most 
learning, and the highest retention 
rate is usually found under conditions 
that bring about a favorable response 
in the students. 

Using the above fact as my guide 
I have made out a unit for senior 
commercial students using the integ- 
rated program. The purpose of the 
unit is to do three things; to bring 
about an increased retention of learn- 
ing through mental association, to 
give the student a broader knowledge 
of the importance and application of 
his learning, and to give him a taste 
of the “job.” 

The following is an example of the 
activity unit based on commercial 
work : 


I. Objectives 


A. Controlling theme: the increas- 
ing need in the business world 
for a wide variety of knowledge 
and skill. 

Aspect of theme to be devel- 
oped: how with the newspaper 
the general theme the student 
can be led to an idea of the im- 
portance of a wide knowledge 
in the business world. 

. Generalizations to be developed: 


Application of shorthand and 
typewriting as applied to jour- 
nalism. 

. The importance of a well-trained 
secretary to a firm. 

. Advertising in the newspaper and 
the outside world. 

4. Necessity of good bookkeeping 
for success. 

. Insurance as affects newspaper 
employees, and their lives outside 
the office. 

. A study of famous newspaper 
men from the standpoint of their 
financial and executive ability. 

. Payrolls in this office and how 
they work in general. 

. Social security in the newspaper 
office and its similar application 
elsewhere. 


by Julia B. Stewart 
Roseboro High School 
Roseboro, North Carolina 


. The importance of letter writing 

to business. 

. The art of filing. 

. What is a good office manager? 

. The use of the telephone. 

. Use of credit—a study of banks 

and their operation. 

. The use of the most common 

office machines. 

5. The use of the interview—how 

to take notes. 
D. Desirable outcomes : 

1. A knowledge and an understand- 
ing of: 

a. How typewriting short- 
hand can be applied. 

b. How the secretary works. 

c. How to file 

d. How to operate certain im- 
portant office machines. 

e. How to conduct an interview. 

. An appreciation for: 

a. Newspapers and their part in 
American life. 

b. The history and developm: 1t 
of the newspaper. 

c. The pioneers and outstandinxz 
men in the field. 

d. The business functions behind 
one issue of a newspaper. 

. An attitude of respectful famil- 
iarity toward the commercial 
world. 

. Skills in: 

. Shorthand. 

. Typewriting. 

. Letter writing. 

. Filing. 

. Handling reference material. 

. Drawing conclusions from ma- 
terial studied. 


II. Overview 


It is the purpose of this unit to use 
the newspaper as a medium through 


_ which all branches of business might 


be brought closer to the student. It 
is our purpose to make him apt in 
certain skills in which he has already 
had training before he reaches this 
unit. And it is, also, our purpose to 
give him some conception of the vast- 
ness of the business structure and to 
make him conscious of the opportu- 
nities therein. 


III. Suggested approaches 


A. Look up information about 
newspapers in general. 

B. Dwell on the story of the first 
press, 

C. Draw the first page of a news- 
paper featuring the invention 
of the press and its inventor. 


D. Discuss the Associated Press, 
newspaper syndicate writers, 
newspaper distribution, and the 
newspaper on the radio. 


IV. Suggested activities 


A. Research and discussion «+ 
ties : 

. Report on the life of Heerst. 

. Reports on famous journa! sts of 
our times. 

. Famous journalists of the ; ast. 

. Have a day’s discussion on . ropa- 
ganda. 

. Reports on the beginning ad- 
vertising. 

. Practice and creative acti 

1. Make a map showing floo 
of a newspaper office. 

2. Ask a local newspaper bi: 
manager to give an average 
dictation to the shorthand 
and let him use the best 
scription. 

. Do a bookkeeping practice set on 
financing the newspaper office. 

. Set up a staff with editors, assist- 
ants and reporters, and various 
other necessary employees and 
make out the appropriate payroll. 

. Spend a few days studying filing 
with the aid of individual sample 
equipment obtainable at office 
equipment stores. 

Do a set in bookkeeping that in- 
volves social security. 

. Do some drawing for commercial 
advertising. 

. Have, cartoons done on 
phase ‘of newspaper work. 

. Bring in two telephones and let 
students demonstrate to the class 
their proper usage. 

. Take a trip through a newspaper 
office. 

. Take a trip through an office 
equipment store. 

. Have various students interview 
important men in the town and 
write up their interviews. 

. Let the “reporters” appointed 
give various scoops to certain 

“write-up” men to be composed 
at the typewriter. 

. A talk by a reporter on some of 
his experiences. 

. Spend a few days on photogra- 
phy—personal and commercial. 

. Map out the best distribution 
route for your city newspaper. 


tivi- 


ities: 
plan 


siness 
day’s 
people 
tran- 


some 


V. Suggested culmination activities 


A. Edit an issue of the school 
paper on the school duplicator 
without the aid of teacher, staff 
or English department. 

B. Give a play based on newspaper 
life. 

C. Make an exhibit of the best 
work done during the unit. 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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A School Program of Consumer 


HAT is consumer education? 
3efore attempting to set up a 
program of consumer education, it is 
quite necessary that we define our 
subject. Many definitions have been 
given, such as “consumer education is 
training in good taste;” “training in 
buying;” “training in alternative 
choices,” any one of which doubtless 
has ‘ts merits. The definition, how- 
ever, which I feel more accurately 
desc ibes my concept of consumer 
eduition is ene adopted from Dr. 
Shic is: ‘Consumer education is 
training in money management.” 
ly the setting up of a school pro- 
grai) in “training in money manage- 
men.” have two definite convic- 
tion, which need be set out in the be- 
gin) ng of this article in so far as 
the. entirely condition its contents. 
In he first place, I do not conceive 
of onsumer education representing 
one or two separate subjects set up 
in te high school curriculum and so 
lab ed. To me it represents a pro- 
gra‘ of integrated material through- 
out many of our present high school 
subjects. To be sure there may be 
the need of developing a separate 
course in the eleventh or twelfth 
year, called “consumer education,” 
“economics for the consumer,” or 
some other descriptive title to take 
care of certain materials, however, 
which cannot or should not be in- 
tegrated. Such a subject represents 
but a part of the school program in 
consumer education, and by itself 
would fall decidedly short of reach- 
ing our goal of making intelligent 
consumers of the populace. 


Consumer Education the Problem 
of the Whole School 


My second conviction is that con- 
sumer education is not the responsi- 
bility or duty of any one department 
in our school. It must be a coopera- 
tive program among all the depart- 
ments which by their very nature can 
and should make a contribution. If 
certain phases of consumer educa- 
tion may be better handled in the 
mathematics, science, home econom- 
ics, social studies, or commercial de- 
partment it is in that department that 
phase of the “training in money 
management” should be given. It is 
very probable and in fact my opin- 
ion that certain departments may 
have a greater share of the responsi- 
bility than others, but in no sense do 
I feel that any one department 
should accept the entire responsi- 
bility. 

Having thus set out my general 
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“Consumer education is not the 
responsibility or duty of any one 
department in our school. It must 
be a cooperative program among 
all the departments which by their 
very nature can and should make 
a contribution.” 


conclusion as to the form which such 
a program will take, we may now 
turn our attention to a consideration 
of the materials to be included. 

The justification for consumer 
education in the public schools need 
not be made here, but we must give 
recognition to the fact that the school 
is but one of several agencies which 
are interested in this program. It 
should be the duty of public educa- 
tion to give only that phase of “train- 
ing in money management” which 
cannot and are not being given by 
other agencies. We must further con- 


“Consumer educa- 
tion is training in 
money management” 


sider the fact that the school, as other 
agencies, has very definite limita- 
tions and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to accomplish the task alone. 
Certain standards are ‘determined 
even before the child comes to school. 
We have the custody of the child. but 
a relatively small period of his time. 
Many forces outside tend to nullify 
the accomplishments of the school. 
Consumer education is an adult as 
well as a child program. 


Buying the Core of Consumer 
Education 


In so far as “money management” 
revolves around two factors, buying 
and investing, we may safely say that 


the materials or topics necessary to 
adequate consumer education may be 
centered around these two headings. 
However, before adequate treatment 
of these two general topics can be 
given, there must be certain funda- 
mental and basic materials presented. 
We must first build up in the indi- 
vidual pupil certain basic concepts 
and attitudes toward economic liv- 
ing and the principles involved. 
Without these concepts all further 
training would be futile. Our next 
step is the laying of a sound super- 
structure of our economic system 
and how it works. The marketing 
system, price system, and their re- 
lation to them as consumers along 
with basic ideas of the ways in which 
the consumer may improve his rela- 
tionship with the economic world 
must be presented. An understand- 
ing of the elements which are in- 
volved in standards of living, eco- 
nomic waste, and handling of one’s 
money is necessary. 

Upon this foundation we could 
safely and wisely build our study of 
the principles of buying. Specific 
buying information should he given 
in the fields of food consumption, 
shelter, household materials, house- 
hold skill, fuel, clothing, ete. Not 
only should the actual buying prob- 
lem be treated, but also the utiliza- 
tion of the goods after their pur- 
chase for their maximum consump- 
tion values. The objective behind this 
study should be the shaping, modi- 
fying, directing, and intensifying of 
their wants as designed to raise the 
standard of living. 

Under investments such topics as 
financial institutions, saving and 
lending, loaning, financial manage- 
ment, marketing would constitute 
logical divisions. Means and reasons 
for protecting one’s property and for 
providing for old age would be dis- 
cussed. 

Sources of Information 

Any study of buying and investing 
would include a critical study of the 
agencies available which aid the con- 
sumer in obtaining information 
relevant to his needs. In my opinion 
the final discussion would revolve 
around a detailed consideration of 
plans for the betterment of the con- 
sumer, such as consumer organiza- 
tions and cooperatives. My reason 
for placing this last is that it presents 
a plan of action for them as adults. 

For adequate treatment of the 
above topics, there is an abundance 
of material. Our problem is to so 
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reorganize these materials as to meet 
the school and community needs. 
This organization must be based on 
individual motivation and actual 
business understanding or relations. 
It must further be borne in mind 
that there is much more danger in 
giving information than in working 
toward certain fundamental attitudes 
toward business and in the presenta- 
tion of alternatives. 


Where Teach Consumer 
Education? 

At what place in the curriculum 
should this material be presented? 
n my opening paragraphs I set out 
che fact that I did not believe the 
material belonged to any one subject 
or department. These statements 
could have been well expanded to in- 
clude that there is no one place in the 
curriculum that the materials must 
or should be presented. It is my 
opinion that it is a continuous process 
which should begin in the elementary 
school and continue through the sec- 
ondary, and even on to the junior 
college and adult education. What 
phases, however, of the material 
which must be relegated to each of 
these major school divisions is de- 
cidedly a debatable problem. There 
are many factors such as types of 
students, teachers, and available ma- 
terials which would make each 
school an individual case study in it- 
self. It is my view, however, that the 
general trend should be as follows: 

The material presented in the 
elementary grades would be rather 
limited and somewhat incidental to 
its other outcomes. The proper at- 
titude towards the necessity of hav- 
ing the right materials and of econ- 
omy of time, proper utilization of 
materials, elementary habits of thrift 
may be formed, and elementary con- 
cept of the value of money all should 
be an outcome of the elementary 
school. If done well, | would con- 
sider this adequate contribution. 

In the ninth grade, our goal should 
be the development of certain basic 
concepts and attitudes towards eco- 
nomic living, the basis upon which 
further consumer education must 
rest. It is in this year that we lay 
the real foundation for our consumer 
education program. 

In the tenth grade, we should lay 
the basic foundations of our eco- 
nomic structure and develop the con- 
cept of the marketing and price sys- 
tem and its relationship to the con- 
sumer. 

The treatment of buving and in- 
vestments and all the relevant phases 
as indicated in my outline of mate- 
rials would be done in the eleventh 
and twelfth years. The final step in 
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the twelfth year would be an ad- 
equate treatment of how the con- 
sumer may through collective action 
alter his relationship to the market- 
ing system. 


The General Trend 


The above represents a rather cur- 
sory analysis of the grade placement, 
but a definite division is impossible 
as it would vary with every school 
situation. However, it does portray 
the general trend which it would take 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


and follows very closely my outline 
of topics which I feel should be a 
part of consumer education. Briefly 
stated, we lay the basic background 
or pre-buying education principles in 
the elementary, ninth and tenth 
grades. In the eleventh and twelfth 
we deal specifically with the buying 
and investing problem with a positive 
plan of action presentation just be- 
fore our students leave us to take up 
adult life. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


perts in credit, display, advertising, 
etc. A satisfactory practice in de- 
veloping staffs of part-time in- 
structors is to gather together a se- 
lect group representative of all im- 
portant merchandise divisions who 
give promise of making good teach- 
ers. Assuming, naturally, that each 
of these is a specialist in his own field 
of merchandising, the second step is 
to provide instruction in how to 
teach. Training in teaching meth- 
ods is given to the group by the co- 
ordinator or a representative of the 
state department of education. Con- 
ference technique, as used in dis- 
tributive classes, is given the chief 
emphasis. Thus the objective is 
primarily to train conference leaders. 
It will be seen that this project serves 
the double purpose of training teach- 
ers and scarcely less important—- 
popularizing the conference method 
for use in store meetings and store 
training classes. The training course 
usually lasts eight weeks, meeting one 
evening a week for two hours. 

It is felt that our smaller com- 
munities cannot, at this stage, eco- 
nomically support a program requir- 
ing the services of a full-time co- 
ordinator. We are therefore con- 
fronted with the question of whether 
to attempt a program in the hands of 
an individual who can give it but a 
portion of his time or to employ a 
well trained specialist to divide all 
of his time between two or more 
neighboring communities. The ad- 
vantages of the latter plan are num- 
erous and too obvious to require elab- 
oration. Under a joint program of 
this type the coordinator not only or- 
ganizes and teaches classes but coor- 
dinates and supervises a complete 
program in each community. 

Occasionally a teacher of business 


subjects in the high school or junior 
college has the necessary backgro ind 
of experience and possesses the per- 
sonal qualifications and_attrib:tes 
necessary for successfully conduc ing 
a training program for adults. In 
some of our medium sized communi- 
ties such an individual has been as- 
signed the responsibility of the ‘is- 
tributive program; he teaches half- 
time in school classes and devotes the 
remainder to the vocational program 
in coordination as well as evening in- 
struction. The danger involved in 
this type of combination progran: is 
that the coordinator may be assigned 
more school duties than truly repre- 
sent a half teaching load. Suf- 
ficient time and energy must be al- 
lowed for organizing and coordi- 
nating a vocational program if it is 
to be genuinely successful. 

A fourth type of program is that 
conducted by a traveling teacher who 
is an expert in one specific field of 
business activity. For example, Cal- 
ifornia has a traveling teacher who is 
a specialist in the electrical appliance 
field. Two others have been as- 
signed to the department store field. 
These teachers serve as many as 
four or five neighboring communities 
at one time, teaching afternoon and 
evening classes once a week in each 
community. The success of such a 
program will be enhanced by a care- 
fully coordinated plan worked out 
well in advance of the start of each 
project. The active support and 
sponsorship of cooperating trade as- 
sociations or other business groups 
is also vital to success. It is essen- 
tial that the traveling teacher be 
specially qualified by experience and 
training to offer specialty groups 
merchandise information and _ sales 
training in their own field. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, April 5 to 8 
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A Survey of Collegiate 
Secretarial Training 


HI evidence of growth at the col- 
level has been pronounced 
in the last few years, but there has 
been little available material on the 
trend of this growth. This study was 
unde: taken in an attempt to ascertain 
the present trends in the collegiate 
field of commercial education. In or- 
der to determine to what extent com- 
mercial training was offered in col- 
legia'e schools and to observe the 
standards of achievement which had 
been reached, a questionnaire was 
forn ilated. This questionnaire cov- 
ered information in the fields of 
shor’ hand, typewriting, filing, and of- 
fice :achines. 

This questionnaire was sent to 
scho ls in all'states, so that geograph- 
ic representation would be complete. 
The size of the schools contacted var- 
ied trom an enrollment of 304 to 31,- 
266. A total of 74 questionnaires was 
sent out, and replies were received 
from 54, or 72.9% of the schools. Ot 
these 54 schools, 44 or 81.5% offered 
training in secretarial work. Two ad- 
ditional schools have courses in for- 
mation; three schools offer methods 
courses; only five schools do not of- 
fer training in this field. 

The following paragraphs will pre- 
sent a summarized report of the sta- 
tistics compiled from the question- 
naires which were answered. 


Credit and Certification 


93.4% of the schools replying, 
grant credit toward a degree for this 
work. In shorthand, credit varies 
from 2-12 hours; in typewriting, 
from 2-12 hours; in office practice 
from 2-12 hours. Four schools allow 
2-3 hours credit for outside work. 
Three schools specified that the cred- 
it must be applied to a B.S. or to a 
Bus. Ad. degree. 

Fifteen schools grant certificates 
for the completion of two years’ 
work. For this certification, required 
work in shorthand varies from 4-12 
hours; in typewriting, from 4-12 
hours; in office practice, from 2-8 
hours. One school requires creditable 
reports on outside work for certifica- 
tion. One school has no requirements 
except that the student make the re- 
quired speeds in all subjects. 

There was some difficulty deter- 
mining uniform value for the hours 
of work, credit, and standards, as the 
length of the class periods varies in 
many of the schools. 61.9% of the 
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schools have 50-minute periods; 
19.0% meet for 60 minutes; the re- 
mainder differ, 


Shorthand 

All schools reporting teach Gregg 
Shorthand; four teach Pitman as 
well, and one teaches Dewey as well 
as Pitman and Gregg. 63.2% of the 
schools report the exclusive use of 
the Functional Method. 72.9% of 
the schools use material counted in 
standard words (1.4 syllables) for 
dictation. One school offers advanced 
courses in legal and medical dictation. 
One school offers general shorthand 
for non-secretarial students. Four 
schools offer advanced courses in 
methods for teachers. 


REQUIRED DICTATION AN 


*Grade D 
5 schools, 60-69% 
3 schools, 8-11 errors 


Those schools grading letters Mail- 
able consider all unmailable letters 
=". 

One school requires that in the 
fourth semester all work must be 
mailable, and the grade is determined 


by the rate of dictation, as follows: 
120—A, 100—B, 90—C, 85—D. 


One school grades all letters as ac- 
ceptable with 2 errors and articles as 
acceptable with 95% accuracy. 

One school specifies penalties as 5 
for shorthand errors and 1 for type 
errors. 

Two schools report that their grad- 
ing depends upon the dictation rate 
and all work must be at least 95% 
accurate. 


D TRANSCRIPTION RATES 


Number of Range of Range of 
Schools Dictation Length of Transcription 
Semester Reporting Rates Median Dictation Median Rates Median 
lst semester .... 17 30-60 50 1-20 5 10-20 15 
2nd semester .... 29 40-90 70 1-20 5 15-40 22 
3rd semester .... 27 60-100 90 1-20 5 20-50 30 
4th semester .... 29 80-150 110 1-20 5 15-60 35 
5th semester .... 7 100-160 120 2-20 5 30-50 40 
6th semester .... 8 100-160 130 2-20 5 35-60 45 


Standards for Grading 


Transcriptions 


There were many different meth- 
ods used for grading transcripts. 
Three classifications of grading were 
used more widely than any others. 
They are as follows: 

Grade A 

13 schools, mailable with no cor- 

rections 

5 schools, 98-100% 

3 schools, no errors 
Grade B 

13 schools, mailable with correc- 

tions 

5 schools, 80-97% 

3 schools, 1-3 errors 
Grade C 

5 schools, 70-79% 

3 schools, 4-7 errors 


Credit for One Semester’s Work 

Twenty-five schools or 56.7% do 
not allow credit for one semester of 
shorthand if the subject is dropped. 
One school now giving such credit, 
will discontinue the practice next 
term. One school does not offer credit 
for “D” work. 

Typewriting is considered of dif- 
ferent value. In 52.2% of the schools, 
credit is granted for one semester’s 
work. Two schools do not consider 
the work in typewriting apart from 
the work in shorthand. 


Typewriting 
A total of nine different textbooks 
are used in these 44 schools. Eight 
schools use two or more different 
texts. One school reports a different 
text for each course in typewriting. 


STANDARDS FOR TYPEWRITING 


Number of Range of 
Schools Range of Range of rrors 
Semester Reporting Speed Median Test Length Median Allowed Median 
Ist semester .... 26 15-20 25 5-30 10 1-10 5 
2nd semester .... 30 20-60 40 10-30 10 2-8 5 
3rd semester .... 24 30-60 50 10-15 15 3-8 5 
4th semester .... 18 35-70 60 10-15 15 4-7 5 
5th semester .... 5 40-80 60 10-15 15 3-6 5 
6th semester .... 4 45-70 50 10-15 15 4-5 5 
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Secretarial Practice 


Thirty or 68.1% of the schools re- 
porting, offer courses in secretarial 
practice, and three additional schools 
have such a course in formation. 
Four schools use their own syllabuses 
for the work of the course. The re- 
maining schools use one of nine dif- 
ferent published textbooks. 

Filing 

50.0% of the schools offer training 
in filing only as a part of other sec- 
retarial courses. 25.0% offer a one- 
semester course. Most of the schools 
offering a separate course in filing 
use miniature practice sets, which 
cost the student from $.35 to $3.00, 
dependent upon the extent of the 
course. The average cost per student 


is $1.37. 


Part-Time Work 


Approximately half of the schools 
report that they aid their students in 
securing work. The actual purpose 
being, in most cases, to defray part 
of the school expenses of the student. 
However, one school requires sum- 
mer employment with satisfactory 
reports, before granting a certificate. 

The length of time which the stud- 
ent works is optional with him, de- 
pendent upon his ability to do his 
work in other classes. One school re- 
quires 10 days’ work during the 
senior year to qualify for gradua- 
tion. In this school, the working 
hours are arranged for the student 
and his absence is excused. In all 
other schools, the outside work must 
be done on the student’s time and not 
necessitate his absence from school. 

The remuneration for work for 
college students varies from $.15 to 
$1.00 per hour. This variation is 
caused apparently upon geographic 
location of the school, and upon prox- 
imity to urban localities. The median 
wage was $.35 and the average $.37 
per hour, which is slightly higher 
than the N.Y.A. scale of $.30 per 
hour. 


Office Machines 


25.0% or 11 schools in the group 
do not offer training in office ma- 
chines other than the typewriter. The 
tendency is to give training which 
will allow the individual to hold a su- 
pervisory position, rather than to 
train them for high skill on any one 
machine. 

The number of machines in use in 
the various schools is as follows: 


1 school offers training on 16 machines 
1 school offers training on 14 machines 
1 school offers training on 13 machines 
2 schools offer training on 11 machines 
1 school offers training on 10 machines 
1 school offers training on 9 machines 
2 schools offer training on 8& machines 
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7 machines 
6 machines 
5 machines 
4 machines 
2 machines 
1 machine 


4 schools offer training on 
1 school offers training on 
4 schools offer training on 
4 schools offer training on 
5 schools offer training on 
1 school offers training on 


The median number of machines 


used by the schools is 5. 
The use of the different types of 
machines is as follows: 


31 schools 
24 schools 
17 schools 
16 schools 
12 schools 
9 schools 
schools 
schools 
schools 
schools 
schools 
5 schools 
schools 
schools 
schools 
2 schools 
schools 
school 
school 
school 
school 


Mimeograph 
Calculators 
Dictation machines 
Adding machines 
Ditto 

Multigraph 
Mimeoscope 
Addressograph 
Bookkeeping machines .. 
Billing machines 
Hectograph 
Posting machines 
Listing machines 
Speedograph 
Telephone switchboard. . 
Graphotype 
Teletype 

Fantold biller 
Stenotype 
Checkwriter 
Dictograph 


Summary 


The value of work done on the 
collegiate level is being considered 


seriously. The work is considered 
worthy of degree credit in most insti- 
tutions. Certification for secretarial 
work is valued less highly, perhaps 
because satisfactory collegiate work 
speaks for itself. 

Standards in shorthand and type- 
writing vary noticeably. The medians 
are slightly above the degree of ac- 
complishment expected of high school 
pupils. It is interesting to note the 
trend of allowing credit for one 
semester of typewriting, which gives 
the individual complete knowledge 
of the machine. One semester of 
shorthand is not considered sufficient 
for credit if the subject is dropped. 

Courses in secretarial practice. fil- 
ing, and office machines are bing 
added to the curriculum to com) lete 
the training of the secretary. 


Conclusions 


It is evident that there is a great 
need for research and study in the 
field of collegiate secretarial training. 
There is no uniformity of curricu‘um, 
course of study, or standards at the 
present time. More research studies 
would foster the establishing of <ef- 
inite collegiate standards. 


INTEGRATION IN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Business teachers must eliminate the 
pitiful confusion and rampant duplication 
prevalent in our business education asso- 
ciations. The very multitude of associa- 
tions causes a stalemate. We spend so 
much time in the formulas of meetings, 
in getting out yearbooks, quarterlies, 
monthly and other publications that we 
have little or no concerted effort. Whether 
this integration and real achievement and 


‘progress in business education is achieved 


through the National Council of Business 


Education or through some other organi- 
zations is not important. Its achieve- 
ment is important. At present the Na- 
tional Council is in the best position it 
seems to us to accomplish this objective. 
We plead therefore, with all teachers to 
assist the Council in attaining this goal 
and with the officers and members of the 
Council to so organize their work that 
they can and will receive the cooperation 
that is necessary if these goods are to be 
achieved. 


UNIT ON NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from Page 20) 


VI. A suggested bibliography 
for students 


A. Use in connection with various 
activities. 

Allen, John E., Newspaper Makeup, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Aurner, Robert, Effective English 
in Business, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Beard, Miriam, A History of the 
Business Man, The Macmillan 
Company. 

Bennet, Harry, More for Your 
Money, Chemical Publishing Com- 


pany. 
Biddle, William, Propaganda and 


Education, Columbia University 
Press. 

Bingham, Walter, How to Inter- 
view, Harper & Brothers. 

Douglas, Paul, Social Security in 
the United States, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Money, Bank 


Fdie, Lionel D. 
Harper & 


Credit and Prices, 
Brothers. 

Hall, Samuel, The Handbook of 
Business Correspondence, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 

Kincaid, James, Press Photography, 
Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Knickerbocker, Edwin, Plays for 
Classroom Interpretation, Henry 
Holt and Company. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., The Story 
of Printing and Bookmaking, 
Covici Friede. 

Selfridge, George, The Romance of 
Commerce, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 

Walker, Sand, City Editor, Frederic 
A. Stokes and Company. 

Wallace, C. E., Commercial Art, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Weeks, Bertha M., How to File and 
Index, The Ronald Press Com- 


pany. 
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The History of the Office of Education 


In 1838 Henry Barnard came to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in search of reliable facts 
on {ie schools of our Nation and found 
nou. For 30 years he led the movement 
for a Federal education fact-finding 
age: cy. Finally, in 1866, a request of the 
National Association of State and City Z 
Schvol Superintendents (now the Na- 
tion’.| Education Association) for a 
nat nal education bureau was presented 
to \ongress by Hon. James A. Garfield. 
The department of education bill was 
app oved March 2, 1867. Two years later 
the ‘epartment was made an office of the 
De artment of the Interior. The title 
Office of Education, changed (1870) to 
Bureau of Education, was restored in 
192: 

riginally a collector of statistics and 
facis, the Cffice of Education in 1884 
was given charge of the education and 
wel/are of the natives of Alaska, a duty 
transferred to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs March 1931 

Under Executive Order No. 6166, 
dated June 10, 1933, effective August 10, 
1933, the functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education were trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. 
The Secretary ot the Interior, on Octo- 
ber 10, 1933, assigned them to the Office 
of Education. 

During 1929 an assistant commissioner 
was provided. After the merger of the 
two offices the director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education became 
assistant commissioner for vocational 
education, in charge of Business Educa- 
tion. His name is J. C. Wright. On 
January 7, 1939, B. Frank Kyker was 
appointed Acting Chief of the Business 
Education Service. 


Distributive Course Outlines 


In the brochure Committee Reports of 
Suggested Course Outlines for Distribu- 
tive Education, Roy Fairbrother, Dis- 
tributive Supervisor of Wisconsin, has 
listed rather completely course outlines 
prepared by student committees during 
the 1938 summer session at Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. These out- 
lines are under the following general 
headings : 


Advertising and Display 

Lessons on Merchandise Information 

Telephone Salesmanship 

Small Store Management 

Salesmanship Program 

Package Wrapping 

A Course of Study for a Day School 
Class in Retailing 

Art in Distributive Occupations 


Vor a copy of this brochure, write +o 
Roy Fairbrother, State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Film Sources for Business Teachers 


Room 6637 Motion Pictures, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior. 

Mr. N. D. Golden, Chief, Motion Pic- 
ture Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Denartment of 
Comrferce, Washington, D. C. 
ZWY’Sources of Visual Aids and Equipment 
for Instructional Use in Schools, 

Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 8), 
page 39. 

Dr. W. R. Blackler, Research in Dis- 
tributive Education, 115 Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, is compiling a complete list. of 
sources. 


Kenneth B. Haas 


Special Agent for 
Distributive Education 
North Atlantic Region 


Kenneth B. Haas has had a_ broad 
experience in the business field as a 
store worker, as secretary-treasurer for 
a wholesale establishment, and as_pro- 
prietor of a retail establishment in Pitts- 
burgh. He holds the Bachelor of Science 
degree from the School of Business 
Administration, and the Master of Arts 
degree from the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, and the degree 


of Doctor of Education from New York 
University. He has taught and super- 
vised courses in salesmanship, retailing, 
marketing, consumer education, advertis- 
ing, and purchasing, in high schools and 
colleges of commerce. Dr. Haas has con- 
tributed articles to leading professional 
publications and is the author of texts 
and bulletins relating to consumer and 
distributive education. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the second of a series of 
sketches the purpose of which is to acquaint com- 
mercial teachers with the enlarged staff of the 
Business Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Other sketches of staff mem- 
bers will appear in later issues of this magazine. 


New Publications 


Continuing the policy of suggesting 
certain interesting and worth-while cur- 
rent publications, there are several more 
which educators for business may want. 
All are free unless otherwise indicated. 


.Report of Forum for Smaller Re- 
tailers Located in Cleveland and 
Surrounding Area, by J. Jones Hud- 
son, Educational Director, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(This report should be of value to 
those who contemplate the promo- 
tion of a program in distributive 
education on a city-wide or State 
basis.) 


Cooperative Training in Retail Sell- 
ing in the Public Secondary Schools, 
Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 
186, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., price 20 cents. 


Consumer Education and Economic 
Efficiency, by Dr. John M. Cassels, 
Director, Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


. Preliminary Report—The Consumer 
Problems Course, — Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 


5. Aids to Teachers of Retailing in 
Secondary Schools, by Weiner and 
Wingate, School of Retailing, New 
York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 


Education Program for the Distribu- 
tive Occupations, by Dart Ellsworth, 
Supervisor of Distributive Occupa- 
tions, Board of Education, Bellefield 
at Forbes, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


-News Bulletin of the Distributive 
Occupations Club of California, W. 
R. Blackler, Editor, 115 Haviland 
Hall, University of California, at 
Berkeley, California. 


. Publications of the National Retail 
Dry Goods _ 101 West 
31st Street, New York, 
of publications dealing pire every 
phase of store operation, large or 
small.) 


Do You Like It? 


Many business educators have asked 
for an agency to serve as a clearing 
house for vital information in the field 
of business education. This page is writ- 
ten for that purpose, so that an exchange 
of ideas and information may be possible. 
If you like this idea you can express 
approval by writing a letter to the editor 
of the JouRNAL. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 


California Association of Private Business Schools 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 


Gamma Rho Tau 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 


Indiana Business Educators’ Club 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 


lowa State Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Corm- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers As:o- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 


South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


Report of Cleveland Meeting of 


In the absence of President Nichols, 
on account of illness, the Vice-President, 
Paul A. Carlson, presided. The Presi- 
dent’s memorandum to the Vice-President, 
the Secretary, and the Treasurer was 
read to the group, following which the 
Vice-President read the President’s mes- 
sage to those persons attending the meet- 
ing. In this message the President set 
forth in summary form the views of 
the officers regarding the future activities 
of the NationaL Councit as they were 
originally set forth in a memorandum sent 
to delegates earlier in the year. This 
message served as the setting for the 
meeting and a point of departure for 
discussion. 

The Secretary reported the procedure 
which had been followed in the Councir 
in previous administrations for serving 
business education as follows: (1) a 
planning committee recommended an im- 
provement in the relations of the CounciIL 
with THE JoURNAL oF Business Epuca- 
TION, the official organ of the NATIONAL 
CouncIiL oF Bustness Epucation; (2) im- 
provement in contacts with business; (3) 
a study of terminology; (4) a study of 
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business education on the secondary- 
school level; (5) a curriculum study in 
business education ; and (6) determina- 
tion of means for ‘establishing policies in 
business education, 

It was pointed out that Mr. Rice’s 
Committee on Publications, consisting of 
a representative of each ‘member asso- 
ciation, usually the editor of that asso- 
ciation, had served to keep the JourNAL 
in constant contact with member asso- 
ciations. 

The Committee on Reserch, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. G. Blackstone, 
has been working on terminology, a tenta- 
tive report of which is in the President’s 
hands. 


Delegates to the National Council will 
meet at 8 o’clock Friday morning, April 
7, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


City, during the E.C.T.A. convention. 


Information regarding place of meeting 
can be secured at registration desk. 


Council 


National 


Preparation for the national study of 
business education is being made through 
the organization of a handbook for such 
a study, parts of which are in experi- 
mental form and now being used in state 
studies in cooperation with the CouNcIL. 

Mr. Cheek’s Committee on Curriculum, 
a study of which is being conducted 
through the state departments of educa- 
tion, Mr. Given’s Committee on the 
Distributive Occupations, and Mr. Mas- 
teller’s Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance in Business Education are coopera- 
tively serving to accomplish the curricu- 
lum study recommended. 

President Nichols has concentrated thus 
far on the matter of presenting prob- 
lems of the Councit to deliberative groups, 
on ways and means of getting the JouRNAL 
into the hands of all members of co- 
operating associations, on the improve- 
ment of relations with business especially 
through the medium of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests which have thus far 
served to strengthen relations with the 
National Office Management Association 
and the National Institute of Office 
Equipment Manufacturers, and in the de- 
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velopment of a mechanism for the de- 
termination of policies in business educa- 
tion. 
Mr. Rice, Chairman of the Committee 
on Publications, indicated that a reduc- 
tion of the size of his Committee, which 
is regarded as somewhat unwieldy for 
practical purposes, is being considered by 
the President. 

The following brief summary indicates 
the general trend of the discussion on the 
various topics presented: 


Incerporation of the Council 


‘here was general approval of the 
recommendation that the NATIONAL CouNn- 
cu. oF Business Epucation be incorpo- 
ratc| to give it greater permanency, to 
gi\« it a standing which will make it pos- 
sib! to solicit, receive, and use funds for 
its \arious activities, to provide greater 
continuity in its official management, and 
to | roaden its scope with respect to mem- 
ber-hip. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cus ion it was voted unanimously that 
the CoUNCIL take immediate steps towards 
inc rporation as a non-profit organiza- 
tio’, and take whatever steps may be 
necessary to secure the approval for this 
moe by the cooperating associations. 


Inciusion of Employer Associations 
in ‘he Council 


here was much discussion of the pro- 
posal that the National Office Manage- 
Association and other employer 
groups who are interested in pre-employ- 
mceut training be invited to cooperate with 
the Councit. Some members present 
feared that such a step might result in 
domination of employer groups of Coun- 
cIL activities. Others indicated their be- 
lici that no harm could come from this 
change in the policy of the Counci. The 
advantages in the way of financial sup- 
port not only for the National Clerical 
Ability Testing Program but also for 
other activities of the CouNnciL were 
pointed out. It was noted by some that 
since business education is including pro- 
grams for consumers, any possible dom- 
ination of those who are primarily con- 
cerned with the vocational aspects of 
business training should be avoided. 
Question was raised as to whether or 
not with the employer groups included it 
would be necessary to consider the ad- 
visability of including labor groups. All 
seemed agreed that a closer relationship 
with employers of the product of busi- 
ness education should be established but 
that ways and means for establishing this 
closer relationship should be considered 
carefully. It seemed to be the consensus 
that if employer groups are admitted to 
membership, a basis for such membership 
should be definitely worked out in ad- 
vance. It is understood that the CounciL 
will consider this matter further and de- 
cide whether or not it is best at this time 
to present the matter to the delegate body 
tor consideration by the associations rep- 
resented. 


Discussion brought out very sharply the 
necessity for additional financial support 
for the Councit if its work is to be effec- 
tively carried on. The suggestion of the 
President that employer groups would 
be willing to contribute substantially to 
the Counc, was noted and discussed. 
There seemed to be a rather strong con- 
Ssensus that fees paid by cooperating asso- 
ciations should be increased and equalized 
in some way. It was pointed out that 
some of the larger associations contribute 
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but a fraction of a cent for each member 
while some smaller associations con- 
tribute much more per capita of their 
membership. The suggestion was made 
that “even one dollar a year from each 
teacher in business education would mean 
adequate funds.” There are some 90,000 
commercial teachers in the United States. 

It was felt by some that a direct as- 
sessment for the Counctt’s activities 
would tend to bring the CouNcIL in con- 
flict with other associations having dues 
and also raise the issue as to whether or 
not teachers receive directly from the 
CounciL benefits which justify additional 
dues in support of the CoUNCIL. 

It was suggested that if the 18,000 
teachers represented in the cooperating 
associations could receive the JouRNAL, 
this increased circulation should result in 
additional financial returns to the Coun- 
CIL. 
The suggestion which met with greatest 
approval seemed to be the one which pro- 
posed that 5 cents per capita be charged 
each cooperating association, with a mini- 
mum charge of $5.00 for membership. 

No specific action was taken on the 
subject of finances except one which di- 
rected the officers of the CouNCIL to con- 
sider the advisability of changing the 
dues of cooperating associations in ac- 
cordance with the preceding paragraph 
and submitting a proposal for such 
change to the member associations. 


Insuring Proportional Representation 


It was pointed out that the influence 
of member associations is not always 
proportionate to the number of members 
belonging to such associations, in other 
words that the Councit should consider 
the need for a change in the number of 
delegates representing the various asso- 
ciations. There was no extensive dis- 
cussion of this suggestion but it is under- 
stood that the officers of the CounciL will 
take it under advisement. 


Circulation of The Journal of Business 
Education 


Since THE JoURNAL OF Business Epu- 


‘CATION is the official organ of the Na- 


TIONAL CoUNCIL, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that each member of every co- 
operating association shall receive the 
JourNAL regularly so that as the policy- 
making activities of the CouNcIL get more 
definitely under way the JouRNAL may be 
used more extensively in providing every 
individual member with the necessary in- 
formation for study in connection with 
votes which must be taken on proposals 
for national policies. 

It was pointed out that if the officers 
of the CouncIL can be assured that impor- 
tant communications will reach all mem- 
bers of the cooperating associations when 
published in the space reserved for that 
purpose in the JouRNAL, a considerable 
amount can be saved on postage, mimeo- 
graphing, printing, etc., since the cost of 
communications sent directly to any con- 
siderable proportion of the 18,000 mem- 
bers runs to substantial figures. 

It is understood that the officers of the 
CounciL will consider ways and means of 
bringing about a wider distribution of 
its official organ among members of co- 
operating associations. 


Annual Report 


There was general agreement that at 
least once a year a report of the ac- 
tivities of the Councit should be pub- 
lished in the official organ and that re- 
prints of this report should be obtained 


for distribution to the delegates and offi- 
cers of the associations cooperating and 
in such other ways as may seem desir- 
able. 

There was some favorable discussion of 
a plan to report semi-annually, instead of 
annually, if possible. 

It was also suggested that this annual 
or semi-annual report should be in the 
nature of a financial report in which 
funds raised and expended are indicated. 
It seemed to be the consensus that this 
financial report should be published in 
the May JourNAL preliminary to the meet- 
ing of the Councit which is to be held in 
conjunction with the N.E.A. summer 
meeting. 

It is understood that the CounciL’s otti- 
cers will act upon the suggestions made 
and publish a report in the May number 
of the JourNAL of this year. 


Other Suggestions 


The suggestion was made that the 
Councit could perform a much needed 
service for business education by the pub- 
lication of a materials and equipment 
catalog for the use of superintendents, 
boards of education, and business educa- 
tors. 

It was suggested that the CouNciL 
should look in the direction of becoming 
a permanent body of leaders who should 
counsel together in the determination of 
major policies, such policies to be passed 
upon once a year by a house of dele- 
gates, after reference of proposed poli- 
cies to the cooperating associations which 
the delegates represent. 

It was suggested that the Councit could 
further prove of assistance to business 
education in general through leadership 
in the matter of publication service for 
its members, through active cooperation 
with such groups as the American Coun- 
cil and the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges to the end that busi- 
ness education may cooperate with and 
benefit from the research activities of 
such groups. 

It was pointed out that business educa- 
tion publications are not regularly listed 
in the Education Index and Dr. Tonne, 
Editor of THE JouRNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation, was asked to see that this 
defect is remedied. 

The fact was brought out that the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges is undertaking a national study of 
teacher training and that the field of com- 
mercial education is likely to be over- 
looked unless some group of business edu- 
cators takes the initiative in bringing it 
to the attention of the American Asso- 
ciation. It is urged that the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions make contact with 
the American Association of Colleges 
and offer its services in connection with 
this study. 

It was suggested that the CounciL 
might serve as an agency for pooling 
publication resources in the field of busi- 
ness education. At present a_ large 
amount of material published every year 
fails to reach the majority of business 
educators because it emanates from some 
particular group and is distributed to that 
group alone. 

Since this Cleveland meeting was one 
of a series which began at Chicago in 
December, adjournment was taken to a 
third conference to be held in New York 
City in connection with the meeting of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation on Friday, April 7, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania at 8 a.m. 

—Helen Reynolds, Secretary 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ARMSTRONG ANNOUNCES 


Eighty-one Courses 


Distinguished educators will present the latest in 
methodology for high school, junior college, and 
private school teachers of business. 


Bachelor's and Master’s degree credits 
National Business Education Conference 
Golden Gate International Exposition 


Attend 1939 Summer Session 
June 26 to August 9 


Write for special bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


STUDY AND VACATION 


BOTH AT THE EXPENSE OF ONE 


IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 
THE GATEWAY TO THE ROCKIES 


@ Graduate and under-graduate courses in any field of commerce 
@ Bachelor of Science Degree 

@ Master of Science Degree—with or without thesis 

@ Visiting instructors of national reputation 

@ Planned recreational and industrial trips 

@ Business Education Conference, June 28 and 29 


Two terms: June 19—July 21; July 24—August 25 


For additional information, address 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer School 


School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


A TRULY GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirtieth year. Better offerings the coming summer than ever. 
Students from nearly all the states. The best instructors and 
specialists available. Our own large instructional staff and such 
specialists as Miss Eleanor Skimin, Miss Clarrissa Hills, Mr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Dr. A. J. Lynn, Mr. H. H, Smith, Mr. N. R. Redman. 
Work of college grade and credits earned are college credits. First 
term for 1939 begins June 5. Second Term July 10. Opportunity 
for getting credits, increasing salary, securing position, increasing 
inspiration, all under delightful conditions and at unusually 
reasonable cost. Ask for Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
( ) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Only thirty minutes from M h Cave Nati 1 Park 


J. L. Harman, President 


J. Murray Hill, 
Vice-President 


W. L. Matthews, 
2nd Vice-President 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 15, 1939 


Because of social, economic, and educational changes 
most school officials are engaged in a searching scrut- 
iny of business curricula on the secondary school 
level. To assist commercial teachers in their efforts 
to be helpful in reappraising their offerings special 
emphasis will be placed on issues, problems, principles, 
and practices in this field of education at the Harvard 
University Summer Session this year. 


For information write to 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 5 and 12. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1939 graduating class will be send to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


BOSTON SUMMER SESSION 
y 5 to August 12, 1939 


Courses include: uly 3 | Education in Secondary Schools, Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Education, Problems in Commercial Education, 
Junior Business Education-Materials and Methods; Methods Courses in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, C ial hy, Business Mathematics, 
Stenographic Office Practice, Office Machines, Business Organization; Demon- 
stration Class in Typewriting; Office Methods and Systems; Vocational Guid- 
ance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Salesmanship, Busi- 
ness Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


For bulletin and information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


(Fully Accredited) 688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 
HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN. THE APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 


APPEAR 
ISSUES 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1939 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 1 to August 11: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration and 
Mcthods of Teaching Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, 
Demonstration and Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Demonstration and 
Mcthods of Teaching Elementary and Advanced Typewriting, Dem- 
onstration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Teaching 
the Social Business Subjects, Foundations of Business Education, 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice, Research Studies in Business Educa- 
tion, and Seminar in Business Education. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, June 5 to June 30 

“rinciples and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of Busi- 
ness Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and 
Research Studies in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in 
accordance with the requirements for these degrees. 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 5 SUMMER SESSION, JULY 1 & 3 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, N. Y. 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1939 Summer Sessions 


Courses _in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 6—August 12: Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods of Teach- 
ing Typewriting and Shorthand; Consumer Business Education; Economic 
Geography; Business Correspondence; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education; Curriculum 
Making for Commercial Courses; Application of Research Findings to Business 
Education Practices; Methods and Supervision of Business Education. Also 
courses in related fields of liberal arts, business administration, and education. 
Two-weeks sessions precede and follow the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 to August 11, 1939 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Attend Rider College Summer School 
AND VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 20 to Friday, August 18 
The 1939 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular students 
the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading to various degrees. 
Special Normal Course in Stenotypy. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. 
Independent study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty of competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several visit- 
ing professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, 
Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism and related fields. 
Special Courses in Visual Education and Commercial Teaching Methods. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer 
Session, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


UNIVERSITY PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 - August 8 
Courses for teachers of business subjects, including Principles 
and Problems in Business Education; Problems and Practices in 
Teaching Marketing and Merchandising; Methods Courses in 
Shorthand and Office Practice; Content Courses in Accounting, 
Economics, Finance, Geography, History, and Government; also in 
English ard all Background Subjects. 
For information, write to W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SESSION IN CALIFORNIA 


Attend the Golden Cate Exposition and N.E.A. Convention at 
San Francisco, July 1 to 6, then the Woodbury Summer Session. 
Take training under teachers who have won highest laurels of any 
faculty in America. cial bjects, including Functional 
Shorthand by Eleanor Skimin, national authority; also Commercial 
Art, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Delightful summer 
climate. Classes in magnificent new building. Send for Summer 
Session bulletin. 


Six Weeks—July 10 to August 18 


WOODBURY -COLLEGE 
1024 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
in summer school curricula, you will find in 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


a guide to the worthwhile things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues in the Spring and 
Summer months will contain further useful informa- 
tion concerning Summer Schools. 


MARCH, 1939 


Forty-Second Annual Convention Program 


TIME: April 5, 6, 7, 8 


PLACE: Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
THEME: The Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Business Education 


Wednesday, April 5 
Visits to Schools. 
Arrangement of Exhibits. 
Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, April 6 
10:00 A.M. 

Visits to Schools. 

Registration of members. 

Educational and sightseeing trips and visits to 
business offices. It will help the committee to 
be of maximum service to the delegates if re- 
quests for tours are sent in advance to the 
chairman of the hospitality committee, Miss 
Marguerite McGuire, Bay Ridge High School 
aere. Fourth Avenue and 63d Street, Brook- 
yn 


Sale of Banquet Tickets. 


11:00 A.M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of the local committees. 
1:30 P.M. 
Machine Instruction Demonstrations at the Ex- 
hibitors’ booths, 


3:00 P.M. 


Opening Meeting 

Address of Welcome—Mrs._ Johanna  Lindlof, 
Commissioner, Board of Education, City of 
New York. 

Response to address of welcome—Mr. Conrad J. 
Saphier, Vice President, Brooklyn, New York. 

Address by President of Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity: 
Irving Raskin, Chairman, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Girls’ Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, ‘New York. 

President's Address—Harry I. Good, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, "New York. 

Address : “The Improvement of Classroom Teach- 
ing’’—Dr. Charles E. Benson, New York Uni- 


versity. 
6:30 P.M. 
Banquet, reception, and dance. 


Friday, April 7 
8:00 A.M. 


National Council of Business Education Meeting. 
Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
President of the Council, will be in charge. 
Information regarding the place of the meeting 
can be secured at the registration desk. 


HARRY |. GOOD 
President 


9:45 A.M. 


General Meeting 

Announcements. 

Address: “The Improvement of Classroom Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools’’—Mr. Frederick 
Ernst, Associate Superintendent in Charge of 
High Schools, Board of Education, New York 

‘ity. 

Address: Improv ement, of Classroom Teach- 
ing i Hamden L. 
Forkner, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

11 315-12 :30 
SECTIONS MEETINGS 


General Business and Business Arithmetic 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chairman: Frederick H. Riecke, Head, Com- 
mercial Department, Southside High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Intro- 
duction to Business’, William FE. Haines, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in_ Busi- 
ness Arithmetic’, Charles E. Cook, Director 
of Business Education, Rochester, New York. 
“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Hand- 
writing’, Helen J. Gilmore, Instructor in Com- 
mercial Subjects. Boston Clerical School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Discussion, 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Under the direction of John _G, Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chairman: Harold E. Cowan, Head, Commercial 
Department, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping”, Edward L. Cooper, 
Instructor in Commerce. State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping”, Edwin M. Brown, In- 
structor Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching of Book- 
keeping for Personal Use,’”’ P. Myers Heiges, 
Chairman, Commercial Department, Central 
egg and Technical High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Type- 
writing.”” Miss Eula Ferguson, Secretarial De- 
partment, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Discussion, 

Stenography 

Under the direction of Katherine Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Mrs. Tillie Dickinson, Department 
of Education, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Ad- 
vanced Shorthand’, Dr. Benjamin F. Davis, 
Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, Long 
Island, New York. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in| Type- 
writing,” Miss Eula Ferguson, Secretarial De- 
partment, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Discussion, 

Social Business 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Business Education Bureau, State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York. 

Chairman: Harold Burnhans, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, New York. 

of Classroom ‘Teaching in Eco- 
nomics”, Richard M. Holme, Head of Com- 
mercial ” Department, Olney High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Busi- 
ness Management’’, Viola R. Holmes, Cortland 
High School, Cortland, New York. 


“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Busi- 
ness Law”, Lloyd Jacobs, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Discussion. 
Office Practice 


bet sa the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York, 

Rudolph K. Michels, Head, !epart- 
ment of Business Economics, Hunter ‘ollege, 
New York City. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice for Secretarial Majors’, Wallace Bow- 
man, Head of Commercial Departmen:, New 
High School, New Rochelic, New 


“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice for Bookkeeping Majors’. \Villiam 
O’Connor, Roxbury Memorial High School 
for Girls, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 

ractice for Clerical Students’, Georg: Mum- 
ford, Special Assistant, Division of Cor mercial 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Discussion. 


Distributive Occupations 


Under the direction of R. G. Walters. Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvan... 

Chairman: Bernard Shilt, Supervisor o/ Sec- 
ondary Commercial Education, Board ©! Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, New York. 

“Organization of Courses in Distributive Occupa- 
tions Under the George-Deen Act’’, ‘arl B. 
Webb, Division of Vocational Educa‘ion of 
the State Department of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. Massachusetts. 
“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Retail- 
ing”, Edward J. Rowse, Commercial Coordi- 
nator, Supervisor of Merchandising Instruction, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Sales- 
manship’”, Earl McKenzie, Newcastle High 
School, New astle, Pennsylvania. 


Discussion. 


Bookkeeping and Allied Subjects in 
Private Business Schools 


Under the direction of W. E. Douglas, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Chairman: Dr, Joseph W. Seay, Director of 
Admission, Rider College, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping in the Private Business 
School”, Clifford H. Gorman, Bryant and 
Stratton Institute, Buffalo, New York. 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping and Accounting in_ the 
Private Business School’, John S. Bethel, 
Head, Business Department, Heffley Schooi, 
Brooklyn, New York 

“Improvement of, Classroom Teaching in Busi- 
ness Arithmetic in the Private Business 
School”, Francis G. Allen, Principal, F. 
Allen School, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Discussion. 


CONRAD J. SAPHIER 
Vice-President 
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Fastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Secretarial Subjects in Private Business 
Schools 


Under the direction of Edward P. Jenison, Beck- 
er College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, Director, 
Secretarial Department, Bryant College, Provi- 
dence. Rhode Island. 

Improvenient_ of Classroom Teaching in Short- 
hand, r. John Robert Gregg, President, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City. 

“Improv ment of Classroom Teaching in Type- 
writine in the Private Business School”, Mrs. 
Agnes Craig Seavey, Principal, Auburn Maine 
Schoo! of Commerce, Auburn, Maine, 

“Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office 
Practice in the Private Business School’, Ed- 
gar (. Wikdall, Purchasing Agent, Packard 
Schoo’, New York City. 


Diseuss'n. 


Sales | romotion, Guidance and Placement 
n Private Business Schools 

Under :e direction of W. E. Douglas, Goldey 

Collese, Wilmington, Delaware. | 

Chairm:.): George H. Barrett, Director of Ad- 

missions, The Packard School, New York 


City. 

“The R+cistrar Is a Protector and a Counselor’, 
E. ( Pettyjohn, Registrar, Peirce School, 
Philaielphia, Pennsylvania. 

“When ‘he Registrar Personally Visits His Pros- 
pects’, A. S. Phillips, Assistant Treasurer, 
Golde, College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

“4 Sales Promotion Policy That Works”, L. E. 
Smith, Director of Admissions, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Potent — for Registrars and Salesmen”’, 
Herlx E. Moore, Assistant Principal, The 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Employers’ Demands Vary. How Should Pe 
ness Schools Meet These Demands?”, V. 
Jernigan, Manager, Smithdeal-Massey 
College, Richmond, Virginia. 

Discussion. 


2:30-4:30 P.M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Introduction to Business 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, Director 
Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chairman: Irving Raskin, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

yey Activities for the Improvement of 

assroom Teaching in Introduction to Busi- 
ness”, Harold B. Buckley, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“The Value and Uses of Tests for the Improve- 
ment of Classroom Teaching in Introduction 
to Business”, Paul Salsgiver, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“Values and Uses of Visual Aids for the Im- 
provement of Classroom Teaching in Intro- 
duction to Business’, Elwood J. Wahl, In- 
structor of Commercial Subjects, Colwin High 
School, Colwin, Pennsylvania. 

Discussion. 


ARNOLD M. LLOYD 
Treasurer 
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Bookkeeping 


Under the direction of John G, Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Chairman: Paul M. Boynton, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

“Unitary Organization of the Bookkeeping Course 
for Improvement of Classroom Teaching’’, Pro- 
fessor James G. Brigham, Special Assistant, 
Commercial Education, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Values and Uses of Tests for the Improvement 
of Classroom Teaching in Bookkeeping’, 
Alger A. Davis, Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

“Values and Uses of Visual Aids for the Im- 
provement of Classroom Teaching in Book- 
keeping’, Joseph Gelb, Alexander Hamilton 
High School of Commerce, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 

Discussion. 

Shorthand—Gregg 


Under the direction of Katherine Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Mildred O’Leary, Swampscott High 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

“Aids and Methods in Beginning Transcription’, 
Rufus Stickney, Head Instructor in Short- 
hand, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“How We Teach the Beginner in Transcription’, 
Mrs. Frances D, North, Western High School. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

“The Problems in Beginning Transcription’, Mrs. 
Marian Woodruff. Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Gloucester High School, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

“Making the Grade Between Theory and Tran- 
scription”, Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, 
Virgimia. 

Discussion, 


Shorthand—Isaac Pitman 


Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Chairman: Mrs. Emma Felter, First Assistant, 
Secretarial Studies, Walton High School, 
ronx. New York. 
“The Transcription Class in Second-Year Short- 
hand”, Mrs. Ethe Parkhurst, Director, 
Secretarial Department, Classical High School, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 
“Improving Instruction in Pitman Shorthand by 
Combining the Analytical and Functional 
Methods”, Mark H. Quay, Gratz Senior High 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 

he Use and Value of the Blackboard and the 
tt se and Value of the Textbook in the Presenta- 
tion of the Theory of Pitman Shorthand’, 
Meyer E. Zinman, First Assistant, Secre- 
tarial Studies, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Bronx, New York. 

Discussion. 


Social Business 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, Chief. 
Business Education Bureau, State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York. 

Chairman: Edwin B. Piper, Departmental Super- 
visor, Commerce, Albany High School, Albany, 
New York. 

“The Improvement of Classroom Teaching in 
Economic Geography”. Miss Lenox E. Chase, 
A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 

“Vitalizing Instruction in Business Law’, Ed- 
ward M. Kanzer, First Assistant, Department 
of Accounting and Business Law, James Mon- 
roe High School. New York City. 

“Vitalizing Instruction in Economics’, H. M. 
Munford, Bay Path Institute,- Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion. 


Office Practice 


Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Sam- 
ad J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 

ork 

Chairman: Dr, John D. Neuner, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting and Business Practice, 
College of the City of New York, New York 
City. 

The Tilden Secretarial Service at Work. 

Teacher—Mr. Nathan Baltor, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

During the first hour (2:30-3:30) a regular office 
practice laboratory class will be in session at 
the hotel. The work will be conducted on an 
office basis rather than a class basis. Visitors 
will have an opportunity to observe these 
students while they are at work. 

The second hour (3:30-4:30) will be devoted to 


an explanation by Mr. Baltor of the method 

of conducting the class. It is hoped that the 

visitors will take part in this discussion. The 

following are some of the office appliances 

which will be in use during the demonstra- 

tion: 

Telephone switchboard. 

Calculating machines: Sundstrand, Burroughs, 
Monroe, Marchant, Comptometer. 

Duplicating machines: Mimeograph, Mimeo- 

scope, Multigraph, Multigraph Duplicator. 

Addressing machines: Addressograph and 
Graphotype. 

Voice Transcription machines: Dictaphone and 
Ediphone. 

Filing equipment. 


Distributive Occupations 


Under the direction of R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman: Charles E. Cook, Director of Busi- 
ness Education, Rochester, New York. 
“Preparation of High School Teachers of Sales- 
manship and Retailing’, E. P. Strong, Di- 
rector of Teacher Training, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

“Part-time Cooperative Work Required of Pros- 
pective Teachers of Salesmanship and Retail- 
ing’, N. B. Curtis, Director, Departmet of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Questions and general discussion. 


Private Business School Executives’ 
Section 


Under the direction of W. E. Douglas, Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Chairman: Pernin H. Q. Taylor, President, 
Pennsylvania State Association, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Report on Survey of Private Business Schools 
of the United States”, Jay W. Miller. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

“Pennsylvania Approval Plan”, E. B. Gernert, 
Principal, Abington High ‘ted, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Modern Methods of Building Good Will’, 
J. A. Robbins, President, Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Discussion. 

Note: The evening has been left free so that 
groups and organizations may have time for 
their own meetings. The Hospitality Commit- 
tee will be glad to furnish information about 
religious services or entertainment activities 
which are available in New York for this eve- 


ning. 
Saturday, April 8 
10:00 A.M. 


General Meeting 


Address by the Honorable F. H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York City i 
Address by the Harold B. Wells, 
Court of Errors and Appeals, Bordentown, 


New Jersey. 
J 10:30 A.M. 


Business meeting. Drawing for prizes. 


RAYMOND C. GOODFELLOW 
Secretary 


ym 
Grove 
| 
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Central Association Convention 


President Ernest A. Zelliot has an- 
nounced a splendid program for the an- 
nual convention of the Central Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, to be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 30, 31 and 
April 1. 

Thursday is set aside as Private School 
Executives Day and special features have 
been arranged for managers and teachers 
of private business schools on that day. 
Following the discussion of private school 
problems there will be a N. A. A. C. S. 
dinner for members and guests. Later 


Mr. Zelliot 


in the toy there will be a reception 
for C. C. T. A. members and their guests. 

Friday and gee pt will be given over 
to general meetings on topics of common 
interest to all business educators and to 
a series of discussion sections, including 


Secretarial Training, Distributive Educa- 
tion, Bookkeeping and Accounting, Con- 
sumer Education, and the General Busi- 
ness subjects, each under competent lead- 
ership. A list of speakers was printed in 
the February issue of this magazine. 

The annual banquet is planned for Fri- 
day evening, with the university, private 
school, and public school teachers of Des 
Moines as hosts. Mr. Zelliot will preside. 
Following “A Word of Counsel to Busi- 
ness Teachers,” by Hon. George A. Wil- 
son, Governor of Iowa, the banquet ad- 
dress will be delivered by Paul A. Mertz, 
director of company training, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Chicago. He will 
speak on the subject, “Business Looks to 
the Schools.” 

A special conference has been arranged 
for Saturday afternoon so that business 
teachers may meet and talk over mutual 
problems with B. Frank Kyker, Acting 
Chief, Business Education Service, and 
G. Henry Richert, Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education, staff members in 
the United States Office of Education. Mr. 
Kyker will discuss “Ways in Which the 
United States Office of Education May Be 
of Service in Promoting Business Edu- 
cation in Iowa.” 

Officers of the Central 
Teachers are as follows: Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, 7 Moines Public Schools, presi- 
dent ; A. Maetzold, Minneapolis Busi- 
ness val vice president; Paul C. 
Moon, Davenport (Iowa) Public Schools, 
vice president; Irene Kessler, Gates Col- 
lege, secretary; Leora Johnson, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, treasurer. 


Commercial 


Approximately one hundred fifty people 
attended the luncheon meeting of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions in Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, on February 25 to 
hear Dean Henry W. Holmes, Harvard 
University Graduate School, speak on 
“The Cause and the Cure of Economic 
Illiteracy”. The morning and afternoon 
programs were carried out as outlined 
in the January issue of this magazine 
and all speakers were on hand to take 
part. 


The new president of the association is 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. The other 
officers elected are: 

Vice-President, Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Secretary, H. M. Doutt, 
ron, Ohio. 


University of Akron, 


Treasurer, Frances Bowers, Temple University, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The following members were elected to 
the Board of Directors: 


McKee Fisk, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


H. G, Shields, University of Chicago, a 
Illinois, 
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Members of the board who are con- 


are: 
Catherine ay, University of Vermont, 
lington, Verm 
Puckett. ‘State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 
Edith M. 
Technology, 


Bur- 


W inchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Carmichael 


Brewington, University of Chi- 
cago, was again appointed as chairman 
of the Research Committee and editor 
of the Bulletin Service. 


South Carolina 


The Commercial Teachers’ Section of 
the South Carolina Education Association 
will meet in Columbia March 23 and 24. 
The principal speaker at the morning ses- 
sions each day will be A. J. Lawrence of 
the University of Kentucky. 

The president of the associaiion for 
the past year has been Roy A. James, 
head of the Department of Secretarial 
Science, School of Commerce, Ur iversity 
of South Carolina. Before going to 
University of South Carolina M+. James 
taught at Bryant and Stratton College, 
Buffalo; Georgia School of Tec’ nology, 


Mr. James 


Atlanta; and Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. He holds a B. S. 
in Commerce degree from Georgia School 
of Technology and his M. A. in Commer- 
cial Education degree from New York 
University. 

O. A. McKnight, Orangeburg High 
School, is vice-president of the associ- 
ation and Miss Eleta Cable, Honea Path 
High School is secretary. 


e 
Ohio 


The eleventh annual 
Ohio Commercial Teachers 
will be held in the Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio on Saturday, April 1. Paul 
Barrett, personnel director of the Ohio 
Oil Company will give the address at 
the morning session. His topic will be, 
“Some Observations of a Personnel Di- 
rector.” 

The luncheon will be featured by com- 
ments by President Paul F. Muse, the 
introduction of the officers for the coming 
year and a report on “What the Com- 
mercial Teachers of Ohio are Thinking 
about Commercial Contests.” 


The departmental meetings in the after- 
noon are set up so as to meet the special 
interests of everyone. Some of the speak- 
ers who will take part in these meetings 
are: 


Alma Burke, Hughes High School, Cincinnati; 
Josephine Rankin, Detroit Commercial College; 
Doris Sponseller, Ohio University, Athens; Merle 
L. Landrum, Miami University; Kenneth 
Dunkle, Toronto High School; H, H. Maynard, 
Ohio State University; Kenneth Dameron, Ohio 
State University; Karl H. Kranskoph, Ohio Uni- 
versity; Florence E. Wagner, Ohio aiversity} 
J. Hosler, Fostoria High School. 


meeting of the 
Association 
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Arkansas Valley Iinois Oklahoma 
As this issue goes to press final plans The annual meeting of the Illinois The Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
are being made by the Arkansas Valley Commercial Education Association is to Federation met in Tulsa on February 10 
Commercial Teachers Club for a meeting be held at the Le Clair Hotel in Moline for its annual meeting. Approximately 
A. to be held in the Aviation Room of the on April 14 and 15. three hundred members were_ present. 
4 Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on Satur- The Friday afternoon speakers will be Dr. Howard Taylor, Dean, Oklahoma 
day, March 18 Lewis R. Toll, Western Illinois State College for Women, and Harold H. 
The program of the meeting is being Teachers College, and Richard Anderson Smith of The Gregg Publishing Com- 
—V built around the discussions of Dr. Mc- of Rock Island. The speaker at the Sat- pany appeared on the program. : 
Kee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. College, — urday luncheon meeting will be Earl P. The Federation approved the adoption 
sabi Pas = Hobart Brady, Strong, University of Iowa. of a age plan for conducting state con- 
Swope Real’ Estate Company, “On Friday evening there will bea ban- fst, 8 business subjects. Professor W. 
sociation A\ luncheon meeting and an election of “et in conjunction with the Illinois Voca- A. & M College, first proposed that a 
and 24. ficers is to follow the morning session tional Association and a general meeting plan of this sort be adopted. — 
with that group is to be held on Satur- 
ing ses- e day morning Next year the Federation will meet at 
e a olt, Northeast igh chool, 
tion fee The third annual meeting of the ee Oklahoma City, was elected president for 
James, Mic sigan Commercial Education Asso- N. Y. State Association and 
crete School of Commerce, ahoma A. 
On Friday and Saturday, December 2 College, Stillwater, was elected secretary. 
ing to it strator’s luncheon has been arranged and 5, 
College, nercial trips arranged by the Grand 
‘nology, pids chair of Commerce. Dr. Mc- its history at Schenectady, New York. Kalamazoo Meeting 

Fisk of Stillwater, Oklahoma, will Friday afternoon and evening were de- The Midwinter Conference for com- 
ie dinner speaker. voted to the reception and entertainment mercial teachers of Region Eight, Mich- 

, Saturday morning there will be sec- of those attending the convention, which —jgan Commercial Education Association, 

i val meetings with prominent speakers included a visit to the House of Magic was held at Western State Teachers 
- each meeting. Miss Nellie Merrick Of the General Electric Company and a College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Saturday, 

speak at the typewriting section, trip through broadcasting station WGY February 25. 

Helen Evans and Miss Eleanor The speakers on the Saturday morning Speakers on the program were: How- 
imin will be on the program for the program were the president of the asso- ard Bigelow, Western State Teachers 
thand section, Dr. Fisk will talk to ciation, William S. Risinger; George College; Jack Milligan, State Depart- 
se interested in consumer education Spaulding, Bryant and Stratton Institute, ment, Lansing; A. L. Prickett, Indiana 

G. H. Richert will address the sec- Buffalo, New York; Frank Munroe, University; J. B. Vanderberg, Upjohn 
tion on distributive education. Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York; Howard Company, Kalamazoo; Berenice Dowdle, 
The Saturday afternoon session will M. Munford, Bay Path Institute, Spring- president, and George <A. Strickland, 
be in charge of James L. Holtsclaw, _ field, Massachusetts; and George Wolf, regional representative, Michigan Com- 
supervisor of commercial education at Birds Business Institute, New York. mercial Education Association; and Dr. 
Detroit, and Hamden L. Forkner, Teach- Following luncheon Charles G. Reig- Merle S. Ward, president of Ferris In- 
ers College, Columbia University. ner addressed the group. stitute. 
>, Rock 
a BS. PERFECT GROOMING MEETS SUCCESS HALF WAY! 
‘ommer- 
ETTING along in business de- deodorant, as a daily grooming 
» High mands ability, training and - necessity. A quick touch of Mum 
~ associ- tact. Modern business teachers under each arm clinches the cleans- 
ea Path recognize another essential to suc- ing effect of their bath—stops per- 


of the 
sociation 


cess—good grooming. 

For no one nowadays excuses 2 
careless appearance. Least of all will 
they excuse the unpleasantness of 
underarm perspiration odor—a 


spiration odor without stopping 
perspiration. Mum is effective, con- 
venient—harmless to skin and cloth- 
ing. Winter and summer, Mum’s 
protection solves the problem of un- 
derarm odor—prevents the danger 


fault that anyone may have unknowingly. 


Colum- 
1. Paul Everyone needs a good deodorant. For of offending others. 
he Ohio a bath only takes care of past perspira- 
lress at tion, while a deodorant guards against 

= ho odor for the whole day ahead. M U M takes the 
Lats Thousands of successful men and wom- 

e 
— en today regard Mum, the pleasant cream odor out of perspiration 
use, the 
Com- 
Phinking 
FREE TEACHING HELPS: ame of Schoo 

~— Good Grooming fo r Business High School ?_______College ? Private Business School ?. 
e speak- BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

-eti Addre 
meetings Send me the following free help material checked: aia ai 
Colored wall chart Samples of Mum for s 

‘incinnati; showing need for per- one upper class City ae 

( — sonal daintiness 

1S} 
naa R. Student leaflets giving Little Things That Girls Enrolled Boys Enrolled____ ——Number of Classes_______ 
Mayes s on Count in Getting 
Ohio Uni- Grooming and Keeping a Job Grade—______How many Mum samples required for one upper class?. 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND 


inston 


BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


BUSINESS USE 
Kirk, Alleman, and Klein 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Beighey and Spanabel 


TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


New Edition 
McNamara and Kean 


Write for further information 


Books I and II 
Kirk and Odell 


GRADED LETTERS, Revised 
Books I and II 


Kirk and Mumford 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


Third Edition 
Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 


BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERYDAY USE 
Lavine and Mandel 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas Los Angeles 


THE 


American Book Company 
Apple Company 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Business Education World 
A. B. Dick Company 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. (Comptometer) 
Gillott Pens 
Ginn and Company 
Globe Book Company 


EXHIBIT AT NEW YORK 
CONVENTION 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
April 5, 6, 7 and 8 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office appliances 
and school supplies will be an important feature of the New York 
convention. Here the commercial teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment and supplies, all 
assembled at one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


THE EXHIBITORS 


Gregg Publishing Company 

Gregg Writer 

D. C. Heath and Company 
Charles R. Hadley Co. 

Hy-Speed Longhand Publishing Co. 
Journal of Business Education 
Lyons & Carnahan 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 
G. & C. Merriam Company 

The Macmillan Company 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


A. N. Palmer Company 
Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Remington Rand, Inc. ; 

The Reynolds Manufacturing Co. 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

H. M. Rowe Company 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co. 

The W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 
Stenotype Company 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
University Publishing Company 

Walton Publishing Company 

John C. Winston Company 

Woodstock Typewriter Company 
Yawman and Erbe Co. 

Zaner-Bloser Company 
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N.E.A. Department Activities 


The complete program for the San 
Francisco convention will be printed in a 
later issue of this magazine. The tenta- 
tive outline for the program is as follows: 
uly 3, afternoon: General session. | , 
uly 4, late afternoon and evening: Social affair. 
uly 5, noon: Annual Department luncheon, 

Afternoon: Short general session, followed by 

special sessions sponsored by the Department 

and co-operating groups. Evening: Special 
group banquets. 

uly 6, morning: Business-education breakfast. 
Afternoon: Sectional meetings confer- 
ences; also annual business meeting of the 
Department of Business Education. 

July ’ will probably be set aside as “Teachers’ 
Da,” at International Exposition’s Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay. 

Morning and evening sessions during 
conyntion week will be conducted by the 
National Education Association. These 
will be of interest to all educators in gen- 
eral. 

& 

Tic appointment of John N. Given, Su- 
pervsor of Commercial Education in Los 

Angeles, as chairman of the Department's 

Committee on Radio Relations, was an- 

nour ced recently. Mr. Given and his com- 

mittee will work with Dr. Belmont Far- 


ley, Radio Director for the National Edu- 
cation Association, on ways and means for 
business-education representation on edu- 
cational broadcasts. 


Dr. Jessie Graham, editor-in-chief of 
the Business Education Quarterly, has an- 
nounced that V. E. Breidenbaugh, princi- 
pal of the Mooseheart High School, 
Mooseheart, Illinois, is editing the March 
issue. “Personality of Potential Business 
Workers” will be the general theme of 
this month’s issue. 


Steps are being taken by the Depart- 
ment for the establishment of several 
committees to work in the following im- 
portant fields : 


1. Business education policies. 

2. Co-operation between business and business 
education. 

3. Business education research (in co-operation 
with the N.E.A. Research Division). 

4. American Education Week—Business Edu- 
cation Division. 

5. Business-education radio relations. 

6. Co-operation between business education 
and other educational fields. 


Federation Yearbook 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director 
of courses in commercial education, 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
bureh, has recently given us the following 
information about the contents of the new 
Yearbook of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation, of which he is 
editor: 


Are there observable teacher and pupil activities 
that indicate unusual teaching ability and perform- 
ance? It is the purpose of the Yearbook to identify 
the indices of good teaching so that teachers and 
supervisors can have commen criteria by which to 
determine when teaching is good and when teach- 
ing is incompetent. 


Some outstanding educators are writing the 
chapters for Part I. There will be a chapter on 
“Individual Differences” by Dr. Anne Anastasi of 
Columbia University. ‘“‘The Guidance Function in 
Teaching” is the subject of a chapter by Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk, of Oklahoma A. & M. College. “How 
Learning Takes Place” will be discussed by Dr. 
F. B. Knight, psychologist, of Purdue University. 
Harvey A, Andruss, dean cf instruction, Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College, will write on ‘‘Plan- 
ning for Learning.’? Today, progressive teachers 
are shifting the emphasis from the “teaching of 
facts to teaching for self-discovery and for self- 
direction.” This will be the theme of a chapter 


Consumer 


Final plans are being made for the 
National Conference on Consumer Educa- 
tion to be held at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, on April 3, 4 and 5. 
The conference will be attended by lead- 
ing educators from all sections of the 
United States, who will gather to ex- 
change ideas on problems relating to con- 
sumer education. 


In addition to the speakers listed in the 
February issue of this magazine, the fol- 
lowing people have agreed to take part 
in the program: 


Helen Judy Bond, American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
_Helen Hall, Consumers’ National Federation, 
New York City. 
_Ruth Ayres, New York City League of Women 
oters. 
_ Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
_ Harriet Howe, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
_ S._A. Mahood, Intermountain Consumers’ Serv- 
ice, Denver, Colorado. 
Mary Taylor, Editor of Consumers’ Guide, 
Washington, D. C. 
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contributed by Dr. Charles Ragsdale of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 

In Part II of the Yearbook, commercial teachers 
consider the relationship of supervision to good 
teaching. S. J. Wanous, of the University of 
Arizona, will summarize “Types of Supervisory 


Programs and Techniques of Supervision.” 
Zelliot, supervisor of business education, Des 
Moines, will write on ‘The Status of Supervision 
in Business Education.” Mrs, Marion Tedens, 
pada of typewriting, Chicago, will tell us 
“What the Supervisor Expects of the Teacher.” 
And some brave teacher will turn the topic around 
and tell us “What the Teacher Expects of the 
Supervisor.”” Six young teachers from six differ- 
ent states will write about “The Beginning 
Teacher and His Supervisory Needs.” ‘Case 
Studies of Supervision of Practice Teachers and 
Teachers in Service’ will be reported by Dodd, 
Studebaker, Walters, and others. 

Part III of the Yearbock will give classroom 
teachers an opportunity to report on their good 
teaching procedures in the different business 
education subjects. 

. The distributive education program will come 
in for its share of discussion in Part IV. 

The Yearbook is available to members 
of the Federation without extra charge. 
For complete information, write J. Mur- 
ray Hill, Secretary, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Conference 


Waite, 


Warren C. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Arthur Kallet, Director of Consumers’ Union, 
New York. 

Colston E. Warne, Amherst College, Amherst, 

ass. 

Louise Stanley, Chief, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, 

Gordon McCloskey, Alabama State College for 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Loda Mae Davis, San Mateo Junior College, 
California. 

A. D. H. Kaplan, University of Denver, Den- 
ver. 

Merlin G. Miller, Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, North Kansas City, Missouri. 

. D. Black, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

Myrtle A. Gunselman, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Donald M. Nelapn, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

John Benson, President American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, New York. 

Jack Milligan, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Lansing, Michigan. 

G. Agnew. Secretary, American Standards 
Association, New York, 

Edna Gellhorn, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Stacy May, Rockefeller Foundation, New York 

ity. 


Office Machines Research Service 


Office Machines Research, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, now in its 
second year, is offering to business and 
business education a new type of service, 
a publication for which there has long 
been a definite need. This new publica- 
tion, Office Machines Research Service, 
brings to its subscribers impartial investi- 
gations of office machines and other equip- 
ment. 


Three types of service are available to 
subscribers : 


1, Timely reports of investigations of new prod- 
ucts, processes, and methods. 


2. A reference Manual for the buyer and user 
of office machines and other equipment, de- 
scribing in detail mechanical functions, show- 
ing specific uses to which equipment may be 
put, and including information dealing with 
analyses, comparative data in surveys and 
charts, and historical background. 

. A special inquiry bureau, furnishing sub- 
scribers with additional information and 
answers to questions about specific office 
machines or equipment. 


_ The published reports of the organiza- 
tion are provided to subscribers on an 
annual basis in loose-leaf reference Man- 
uals and include all materials published 
to date. A monthly service report of 32 
pages or more keeps this Manual up to 
date with information on completed in- 
vestigations, studies in process, and _pre- 
liminary reports on new products. These 
monthly reports come in temporary bind- 
ings which can be broken up and _ filed 
under suitable classifications in binders, 
of which two have been made available 
thus far. 

The following nine classifications with 
appropriate subdivisions are included in 
the index: (1) Classifying and selecting; 
(2) Writing and reproducing; (3) Add- 
ing and subtracting; (4) Multiplying and 
dividing; (5) Forms and records; (6) 
Mailing and sealing; (7) Inter-communi- 
cating systems; (8) Time and quantity 
recording ; and (9) Miscellaneous. 

This service, the only one of its kind, 
has successful affiliations in Holland and 
England. It has been well received by 
business executives and accountants in this 
country as well as abroad. To teachers 
of office practice, it should be of special 
interest as a splendid supplement to the 
few available, up-to-date textbooks in this 
field of business training. 


Conference of Retail Teachers 


The first annual meeting of the Con- 
ference of Retailers and Retail Teachers 
was held on January 19 and 20 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Fun- 
damental problems of importance to retail 
employers and retail educators were dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

Among the outstanding speakers who 
appeared on the conference program were: 
Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Bishop Brown, state chief of 
business education, Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Nina Clover, 
assistant state supervisor of distributive 
education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; O. R. Sielaff, re- 
tailing co-ordinator, Detroit Board of Ed- 
ucation, Detroit, Michigan; Jennie S. Gra- 
ham, teacher of retailing, Rochester, New 
York; Natalie Kneeland, Prince School of 
Store Service Education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Anybody who buys typewriters for school work will get the point: 


MORE L C SMITHS 
ARE USED BY 
COURT REPORTERS 
THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES COMBINED 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA, 35-37 FRONT STREET EAST, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA { 


A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OFFICE PROCEDURE 
ECONOMICS AND PRACTICE 


By H. LaRUE FRAIN 
University of Pennsylvania Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


xviii + 693 pages. $3.00 Here in compact form is an abundance of material which 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all persons 
a entering a business office—should have. 


Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning of 
our economic organization is covered first. Then follows treat- 
a ments of the procedures and practices found in the various de- 
of data, and realism. It seems to be one of the most partments of business, such as the financial, purchasing, selling, 
labor, payroll, and administrative. 


“I am very much impressed by its conciseness, wealth 


teachable of recent texts in economics.” 

—Hubert F. Havlik, Columbia University. In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the functions 
7 each department, the interdependence and interrelations of 
epartments are discussed. Profuse illustrations of business 
“Dr. Frain has done a good job. His writing is lucid papers and office devices make clear their purpose. 


and interesting throughout, his treatment up-to-date, Educators have weleomed Office Procedure and Practice because 


realistic and competent, the factual materials well it fills an important gap in commerce courses—a 
knowledge of how things are done in business. 


We will gladly send this modern work for ninety days’ 
examination upon request. 


chosen, and the numerous charts and tables particu- 


larly useful.” 


—J. A. Estey, Purdue University, " NOTE—We invite all teachers attending the New York Con- 
vention of the E.C.T.A. to visit our Booth and examine the 
in “The American Economic Review 


328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston : New th a : Atlanta : Dallas W ALTON PUBLISHING 
n Francisco COMPANY 
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Mr, Lloyd Resigns 


Arnold M. Lloyd, principal of Banks 
College, Philadelphia, for the past twenty- 
seven years and treasurer of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association for the 
past fifteen years, has resigned his school 
position and is now devoting a large share 
of his t'me to association affairs. 

Mr. Lloyd, a likeness of whom will be 
found on page thirty-one, has had a 
long ai] varied career in business and 
educational circles. He has worked in the 
acccunting department of an insurance 
company, in public accounting, as pur- 
chasing agent for a ship building company, 
and in ‘he foreign department of a bank. 
He wa. for a number of years director 
of the «ducational department of the Ken- 
sington Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia. 

Mr. ‘loyd will now be enabled to de- 
vote more time to his many hobbies: his 
farm; tree growing, principally ever- 
greens’ making scrapbooks; and adding 
to his collections of Wedgwood pottery, 
and ra‘e music boxes. He is interested in 
photography and his collection of pictures 
depicting the history of business educa- 
tion is outstanding. 

His many friends among business 
teachers will be gratified to learn that he 
is to continue his work with the associa- 
tion in the activities of which he has 
played such a prominent part for so many 
years. 


Mr. Swiger Advanced 


The appointment of T. C. Swiger as 
principal and manager of Bryant and 
Stratton College, Chicago, was announced 
recently. Mr. Swiger has been assistant 
manager and registrar of the college for 
ten years. He succeeds F. W. Hazleton, 
who retires after twenty-five years of 
service. 


Horace Grant Healey 


Horace Grant Healey, formerly presi- 
dent of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, passed away recently at the 
age of seventy-one. 

Mr. Healey began his career as a short- 
hand teacher in the Cedar JRapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Later 
he moved to New York to become asso- 
ciate editor of the Phonographic World, 
which was then the leading publication 
devoted to shorthand and typewriting. 

From 1904 to 1912 Mr. Healey taught 
shorthand in the New York High School 
of Commerce. In 1912 he became head of 
the shorthand department of the Evander 
Childs High School. He retired after 
twenty-five years in the latter school. 
Lately, he had passed his winters in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, where he died. 

Mr. Healey was a talented teacher of 
shorthand with a profound interest in the 
history of the art. His hobby was the 
study of the literature of shorthand and 
the collection of first editions of short- 
hand hooks. 

His wife, a daughter, a son, and four 
brothers survive. 
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Southern Association 
Appointments 


Clyde W. Humphrey, former secretary 
of the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation, has been appointed editor of 
Modern Business Education, association 
magazine, and Hollis P. Guy has been 
appointed secretary of the association to 
fill the vacancy left by Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey has been on the faculty 
of the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, since September, 1937, where he 
is head of the Department of Secretarial 
Science. He has been active in the South- 
ern Business Education Association for a 
number of years and is well qualified by 
education and experience for the editor- 
ship of the association magazine. 


Mr. Guy 


Mr. Humphrey 


Mr. Guy is assistant professor in the 
College of Commerce at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. He has been 
managing editor of Modern Business 
Education for the past few years and has 
been active in the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association. He edited the winter 
issue of The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, which was devoted to 
secretarial subjects. His appointment as 
secretary of the S. B. E. A. has the 
hearty approval of all association mem- 
bers, with whom he is very popular. 


Mr. Knauss Retires 


Benjamin J. Knauss, director of com- 
mercial studies in Chicago since 1927, 
has resigned his position. On January 25 
prominent educators, business executives 
and professional men and women gathered 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago to do 
honor to this man who began to teach 
commercial subjects in Chicago in 1896. 

Speakers on the program for the testi- 
monial dinner were Dr. William H. John- 
son, superintendent of the schools of Chi- 
cago; George Cassell, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, in charge of high 
schools; and Herma Clark, newspaper 
writer. Following remarks by Mrs. 
Knauss, Mrs. Marion Tedens, superintend- 
ent of typewriting, Chicago Public 
Schools, read an appropriate poem. 

The commercial teachers of Chicago 
presented Mr. Knauss with a 1939 Buick 
sedan in recognition of his splendid serv- 
ices to the public schools of that city 
and to commercial education. 


Tribute to Miss Perry 


Ruby V. Perry, principal of Margaret 
C. Hanson Normal School, New Orleans, 
was honored recently in a radio program 
entitled “Roses to a Lady,” over Station 
WWL. The broadcast was one of a 
weekly series of tributes to women who 
have achieved distinction. 

Miss Perry was head of the commercial 
department of Wright High School for 
many years and organized the commer- 
cial departments of three New Orleans 
high schools. In 1924, she became prin- 
cipal of the first exclusively commercial 
high school for girls in the South, the 
Joseph Kohn High School of Commerce, 
of New Orleans. 

Miss Perry became principal of the 
Henry W. Allen High School in 1929. 
This school was founded to meet the 
steadily increasing demand for com- 
mercial training. She inaugurated the 
first post-graduate secretarial courses of- 
fered in the New Orleans public schools. 

She holds the degrees of Bachelor of 
Commercial Science, Master of Accounts, 
Bachelor of Philosophy, Master of Arts, 
and Registered Public Accountant. She 
has served as president of the Louisiana 
State Teachers’ Association and has been 
active in the affairs of commercial teacher 
associations. 


e 
Miss Monk Honored 


Miss Ivy Monk, Assistant Professor of 
Typewriting and Office Practice at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
has been made an honorary member of 
the Eugene Field Society, whose aim is 
to foster and promote contemporary lit- 
erature. One of Miss Monk’s most out- 
standirg books is Dictaphone Business 
Practice, which was given specific mention 
by the society. 


Harvey C. Jones 


The recent death of Harvey C. Jones, 
who was acting as Head of the Commer- 
cial Department of the Baltimore City 
Ccllege, was a great shock to his asso- 
ciates and numerous friends. 

Mr. Jones had been engaged in teaching 
for 30 years, 22 of which were spent in 
the Commercial Department of Baltimore 
City College. He was born in Hampstead, 
Maryland, in 1886. He was graduated from 
the Baltimore City College in 1907, was 
a graduate of the Baltimore Teacher 
Training School, of Strayers Business 
College, of the University of Maryland 
with an LL. B. degree and a B.S. degree 
in commercial education, and had done 
some graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

During his years of service to Balti- 
more City College, he prepared thousands 
of young men for business. His generous 
heart and sympathetic nature was always 
a source of consolation and inspiration 
to all teachers and students with whom he 
came in contact. 

He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Harvey C. Jones, Jr., 12 years of age, and 
a daughter, Joan, 8 years of age. 
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ECONOMICS 


1939 Edition 


Have you seen ? 


INCOME AND 
CONSUMPTION 


By Roland S. Vaile and Helen G. Canoyer 
Its chief distinction lies in the admirable integration of the 
study of the elements of consumption with the economic 
organism as a whole. $2.75, 


“This book contains information that every teacher of busi 
subjects should have for reference or psn work. The mate 
is accurate in theory because the authors have an unusual 
foundation in economic sg 

—E. C. Donaldson, University of Minnesota, 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


HE outgrowth of many years’ experience in teach- 

ing economics, this book presents the subject so 
simply and clearly that average high school pupils 
have no difficulty in understanding it. Always kept 
up-to-date, the book reflects the latest economic prog- 
ress. The 1939 Edition, ready April 1, gives a thorough 
treatment of such recent topics as the C.1.0., Wage- 
Hour Law, old-age problems; and extends its treatment 


of older topics to January, 1939. 


Faunce and Nichols’ 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


This excellently-written and amply-illustrated text 
has as its keynote sensible objectives of secretarial 
efficiency, based on a wide understanding of the sec- 
retary’s usefulness gained in experience both as an 
employer and as a secretary. The whole scope of the 
secretary's work—her routine and equipment, and 
functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, and re- 
pository of information—is covered both from an in- 
formational and an _ inspirational viewpoint. A 
Student's Experience Manual and a Teacher's Guide 
are to be available. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 


National Clerical Ability Tests for 1939 


SPONSORS: National Office Management Association and National 
Council of Business Education 

DATES: May 24, 25, 26 

REGISTRATION: Registration for the tests will be received up to 
April 1 instead of March 1 as was originally announce. 

CENTERS: Teachers who have groups smaller than fifty shou!d send 
them in since by consolidation of groups in nearby ploces the 
desired fifty may be obtained. The Committee is trying 
to arrange to handle even smaller groups than fifty where it 
seems desirable to do so. So send in your registration. 

TESTS: Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Typing, Machine Transcription, 
Filing, Key-driven Calculating Machine. Each testec must 
take also a Fundamentals Test and a General Information Test 

INFORMATION: Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TABS HAVE THE | 
NATURAL READING 
_ ANGLE OF 45° 


Angular celluloid tab 
guides look you 
“straight in the eye.” 


EASY TO FIND—EASY TO READ 


Globe-Wernicke angular celluloid tab guides and folders help 

prevent filing fatigue, reduce wear and tear, speed up filing and 

save money. No stooping or bending is necessary to read index: 
ing, even in the lowest drawers. 


Transparent celluloid gives full visibility to 
insert labels and protects them from becoming 
soiled or damaged. Inserts are removable, 
making possible unlimited expansion. Ask 
our local dealer to show you these useful and 
economical guides and folders. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


incinnati, Ohio = 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION # 
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New National Council Member 


The National Council of Business Edu- 
cation has announced that the Business 
Education Association of the State of 
New York has become affiliated with the 
Council. The officers of the association 
are: 

President, William S. Risinger, Utica 

School of Commerce. ; 

\ Mildred Elley, Mil- 
Elley School, Albany. 
dre Leslie G. Kelley, The Kelley 
Bus sess Institute, Niagara Falls. 
Treasurer, Arthur B. Backensto, Troy Busi- 
ness College, Troy. 

Tr JourNAL oF Business EDUCATION 

is the official magazine for the Council. 
e 


New Position for Mr. Midgett 


E. \V. Midgett, formerly a teacher of 
commerce and athletic director at Castle 
Heights Military Academy, Lebanon, 
Tennessee, has accepted a position as head 
of the Department of Commerce at the 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. He is organizing a new de- 
partment and reports more than eighty 
students registered in commerce courses. 
He iias an A. B. degree from Tennessee 
Polyicchnic Institute and an M. A. de- 
gree from the University of Kentucky. 


Economics Monograph 


The February 1939 issue of Education 
(307 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts) is devoted to the teaching of 
economics. Teachers of social business 
subjects will be interested in referring to 
it. Unfortunately most of the emphasis 
is upon the college level. One brief 
article is definitely devoted to high school 
economics and one somewhat more ex- 
tended article to the presentation of eco- 
nomic activities in the sixth grade. 


Indiana Conference 


Dr. John Robert Gregg was the prin- 
cipal speaker on the program at the nine- 
teenth annual Invitational Conference of 
Indiana Business Teachers, held at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on February 10 and 11. At the same 
time was exhibited the fourth annual 
business show sponsored by the business 
education department of the college. 

Other speakers on the program were 
Dr. M. E. Studebaker, head of the de- 
partment of business education at Ball 
State; B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of 
the Business Education Service of the 
Department of the Interior at Washing- 
ton; Dr. Floyd I. McMurray, Indiana 
state superintendent of public instruction; 
Ernest H. Crabbe, editor of publications, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cimati; and Dr. Ralph W. Noyer, dean 
of Ball State Teachers College. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gregg were guests of 
honor at the banquet on Friday evening. 
W. S. Barnhart, vice-principal and head 
of the commercial department of the 
Manual Training High School of Indian- 
apolis and president of the Conference, 
presided and Dr. Studebaker was toast- 
master. 
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Champions in the Making 
for World’s Fair Contest 


Pictured here are two students who 
have been training for the past three 
years under the supervision of champion 
trainer Mae LaMotte, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland. They are eagerly 
awaiting the World’s Fair Contest, as are 
many students in other schools through- 
out the country. 

If their performance at the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation meeting 
in transcribing machine dictation and in 
typing new copy (score, 125 words per 
minute net for one minute) is any in- 


Left to right: Florence Gadke, 
Mae LaMotte, and Evelyn Kazmer. 


dication of their future performance, 
these two students should distinguish 
themselves when they compete for inter- 
national honors in June. 

The Seventh International Commercial 
Schools Contest Program is to be con- 
ducted at the New York World’s Fair on 
June 27 and 28. A bulletin giving de- 
tailed information regarding registration, 
entry blanks and the rules and regulations 
governing the different events may be ob- 
tained by writing to W. C. Maxwell, Con- 
test Manager, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Group Elect 


Since the officers and official delegates 
of the National Council affiliates were 
reported in the January issue of this 
magazine the Council of Commercial 
Education of Omaha and Council Bluffs 
have elected the following: 


President and Council Delegate, Mrs. Celia 
Gearing, Technical High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Secretary, Mrs. Gloria K. Sinnett, University 
of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


New Indexes to 
Commercial Subjects 


Dr. P. O. Selby has just completed two 
excellent guides—The Index to the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping and Accounting: a 
ten-year bibliography, 1929-1938, and The 
Index to the Teaching of General Busi- 
ness, 1928-1938. These excellent refer- 
ences may be purchased through the Re- 
— Press, Kirksville, Missouri for 53c 
each. 


Alpha lota Activities 


Alpha Iota, International Honorary 
Business Sorority, added two new chap- 
ters recently, bringing the chapter roster 
up to 141. Chi Beta Chapter, Saskatoon- 
Success Business College, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, was installed Febru- 
ary 23 and Delta Upsilon Chapter, Massey 
Business College, Jacksonville, Florida, 
was installed on February 25. 


During the next few months the follow- 
ing conclaves of Alpha Iota will be held: 
April 15-16—Third Annual California Conclave, 

Stockton, California. 

April 22-23—Fourth Annual Missouri-Kansas 

Conclave, Kansas City, Missouri. 

May 6-7—Teuth Semi-Annual Michigan Conclave, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. : 

cla 


ve, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
May 20-21—Fifth Annual Mid-West Conclave, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
May Z0-21—Sixth Annual Northwest Conclave, 
Ocean Lake, Oregon 
May 20-21—Fourth Annual Ohio Conclave, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

May 27-28—Eighth Annual Illinois Conclave, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
July 13-16—Ninth Annual Convention, Wilming- 

ton, Delaware. 


Indiana Clinic Planned 


The Indiana State Teachers College 
Commerce Clinic will be held in Terre 
Haute this year on April 8 with several 
hundred Indiana teachers of commercial 
subjects expected to attend. 

The Clinic was held for the first time 
last year. Although designed mainly for 
graduates of the Commerce Department 
at Indiana State Teachers College it will 
be open to all teachers. The purpose is 
to serve as a clearing house of everyday 
problems of the commercial classroom. 
A feature of the Clinic is the absence of 
a formal program aside from a list of 
discussion topics which is made in ad- 
vance from a questionnaire sent to the 
teachers likely to attend. 


California Federation to Meet 


The spring meeting of the Federated 
Business Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia will be held in Fresno on April 
1 


One of the questions to be brought up 
at this meeting is the state-wide unifica- 
tion of commercial teachers’ organiza- 
tions. James Callaghan, Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento, is president 
of the Association. Douglass Westin, 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the committee to study plans 
for reorganization of the various Cali- 
fornia business teachers’ associations. 


Denver Retail Institute 


The University of Denver is conduct- 
ing a Retail Institute at the School of 
en from February 20 to March 
1 


The program of the courses was de- 
signed to give active business people an 
opportunity to take work in their special 
fields and to obtain practical information 
on retail problems. 
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ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 
Personal and Business Record-Keeping 


A successful first-year course that integrates personal, 
family, student-organization, professional, busi- 
ness record-keeping. Illustrated, $1.72. Ample sup- 
plementary material is available. 


KORONA-ROWE 


Business and Personal Typewriting 
An unusually fresh and attractive course that has won 
a reputation for being teachable. Elementary Course, 
$1.40. Advanced Course, $1.52. Complete Course $1.76. 
POWERS-LOKER 
Exercises and Drills in Rapid Calculation 


This completely new tablet of 100 admirably graded 
exercises provides intensive drill in the fundamental 
operations and applications of business arithmetic. 
0.60. 


GOODMAN-MOORE 
Economics in Everyday Life 


A book that is distinctive for its emphasis on the con- 

sumer and his problems and for its simple, nontechni- 

cal presentation of economic principles. Illustrated, 
1.80. 


Prices subject to discount. Send for catalogue 


soston Ginn and Company NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS’ SAN FRANCISCO 
Be Sure To Visit Our Exhibit at the E.C.T.A, Convention 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By W. B. Bowman 


Now you can get a book that provides actual office 
dictation based upon actual office conditions. The 


letters occur in series and represent complete busi- 
ness situations. Incoming letters are given in full 
typewritten form and outgoing letters are in short- 
hand plates. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is not merely 
another dictation book. It provides for daily word 
and phrase practice, it offers abundant opportunity 
for the reading of well-written shorthand plates, and 
it contains ample dictation material to meet the 
needs of a full year of advanced shorthand work. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists on Business Education 


CINCINMATI NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


INSPIRING TEXTS 


SHORTHAND READING AND 
DICTATION EXERCISES 


By EDWARD H. ELDRIDGE, Director, School of Secre. 
tarial Studies, 1904-1936, now Professor Emeritus, Simmons 
College Boston; BLANCHE G. STICKNEY, Director. Secre. 
tarial Department and Dean of Women, Bryant College, 
Providence, R. I., and RUFUS STICKNEY, Head Ins:ructor 
in Shorthand, Boston Clerical School, Boston. 


Fundamental for stenographic efficiency, this 
new book presents carefully graded exercises for 
a period of 32 weeks. The lessons consist of * jort- 
hand Vocabularies, Reading, Dictation, anc Re- 
view Exercises. Several series of letters, re! iting 
to a single transaction have been obtained from 
prominent business houses and professional men 
to orient the pupil in business situations. The in- 
formative articles for dictation and the Civil Serv- 
ice material are of definite practical value. list 
of all the words in the book for which there are 
shorthand outlines—about 6,000—is given a! the 
end of the book. EDITIONS—Gregg and /saac 
Pitman, Each, 450 pages, $1.48. 


THE TRAINING OF A 
SECRETARY 


By EDGAR C. WIKDALL, Head of Secretarial Practice De- 
partment, The Packard School, New York, N. Y., CLYDE 


O. THOMPSON, Associate Principal, Davis High School, 
and Supervisor of Commercial Education, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and KATE KEENLY, Secretary, New York, N. Y. 


The broad range of techniques now required in 
secretarial work is thoroughly and graphically 
covered in this new book. Written in a clear-cut, 
lively style it holds the attention of the student 
from beginning to end. Office procedures, dicta- 
tion, handling of incoming and outgoing com- 
munications, meeting callers and representing the 
employer in various situations, gathering data, 
telephoning, composing and writing letters of dif- 
ferent kinds are among the subjects treated. Ex- 
cellent advice is also given concerning manners, 
dress, personality, ete. 179 pages, $1.72. 


We cordiail, invite you to 


OUR EXHIBIT 


at the 1939 Convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


April 5, 6, 7, & 8 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 
by Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. 
Ekblaw, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 203 p. $1.00. 


This publication is a workbook for the 
text, Yhe Influence of Geography on our 
Economic Life, a recent publication on 
the 2 schoo! level. 

This workbook contains 80 lessons, 
divided into 277 short exercises in all. 
Brief together with maps, 
graphs, and other drawings, guide stu- 
dents to independent work as a supple- 
ment io textbook assignments. “Sugges- 
tions ‘o the Teacher” are also included 
in th workbook. 

he pages in the publication are per- 
forated. They are also ruled and thus 
help imit the student to concise answers 
to be written in the spaces specifically 
provided. 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITU- 
TIONS, by William G. Shover. Bulletin 
No. 14 of The National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. 


Doctor William Glen Shover has pre- 
sented in this bulletin solutions to nu- 
merous problems which are always of 
current and important interest to those 
engaged in teacher-preparing work in 
business education. The entire bulletin 
is made up of a report of part of a study 
made by Dr. Shover in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in_the Depart- 
ment of Education in the Graduate Col- 
lege of the State University of Iowa. 

The study is scientific in its method 
and comprehensive in its scope, cover- 
ing such topics as: objectives of com- 
mercial education in relation to com- 
mercial teacher-training institutions, 
suggested program for commercial 
teachers’ certification, suggested en- 
trance requirements, suggested program 
of degrees to be granted by business 
teacher-training departments, suggested 
curricular program, suggested program 
for graduate degrees, suggested program 
of requirements for business experience, 
suggested program for practice teach- 
ing, suggested program for training in 
extracurricular activities, suggested 
publicity program, suggested program 
or commercial teacher placement, and 
duties and responsibilities of adminis- 
trators of commercial teacher-training 
institutions. 

The programs are drawn largely from 
the theories and practices advocated by 
the leading commercial educators of 
the country plus the theories and prac- 
tices of Dr. Shover. The purpose of 
the programs is to set up a uniform 
standard for departments engaged in the 
training of commercial teachers and, if 
possible, to improve the quality of train- 
ing offered by these departments. 

This bulletin serves to arouse in the 
reader an interest to read the entire 
dissertation, and makes him wonder 
why such a valuable contribution has 
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not been made available to business 
educators in its entirety. 

Suggested Programs for Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions is recom- 
mended to every educator who has any- 
thing to do with the preparation of 
business teachers.—R. N. Tarkington, Hof- 
stra College of ‘New York University, 
Hempstead, New York. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF MODERN SO- 
CIETY, by John N. Andrews and Rudolf 
K. Michels, New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 798 p. $3.75. 


This book presents the problems of our 
modern economic life in an interesting 
and easily understandable fashion. The 
book can be understood without a pre- 
vious knowledge of economics, as it is 
intended for a first-year college course 
in economics. Abundant graphic details 
are given which make the discussion 
realistic and stimulating. 

While no attempt has been made, by 
the author, to point out the defects and 
perplexities, which so frequently confuse 
the students, adequate problem material 
and further references are given. 

Each problem is treated in general as 
follows: 

First: The underlying principles are 

briefly discussed and the present status 

of the problem given. 

Second: Further considerations in- 

volved in coping with the problem are 


given. 

Final: Possible solutions are dealt 

with. 

’ Special consideration is given to the 
place and importance of the consumer in 
our modern economic life. The unem- 
ployment problem is also given an intelli- 
gent unbiased treatment. A realistic and 
practical approach has been emphasized 
throughout because so many people to- 
day, are forced to take sides in far- 
reaching economic controversies, without 
knowing the implications of their decis- 
ions. 

Therefore, this book should have a 
special appeal as a substitute for the tra- 
ditional economics book, as an introduc- 
tion to the study of economic life. It is, 
without question, a major contribution to 
the further development of an_institu- 
tional approach to economics. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP, 
by Harold M. Haas, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 180 p. $1.75. 


A textbook in general salesmanship 
which will serve as a basis for a one- 
semester course in either the upper 
years of high school or on the junior 
college level. The book deals with the 
problem of salesmanship as one of hu- 
man relations. All of the typical aspects 
of sales technique are considered. The 
larger aspects of salesmanship are given 
recognition and knowledge of goods to 
be sold is stressed. The bibliographical 
material is thoroughly adequate. 


RETAIL MARKETING AND MERCHAN- 
DISING, by Harold H. Maynard, Ken- 
neth Dameron, and C. J. Siegler; New 
York: Ginn and Company, 441 p. $1.68. 


A new book for teaching retailing and 
merchandising in the high school. The 
first part of the book deals with the his- 
tory of retailing. It gives a detailed 
explanation of how the merchant serves 
the community. The remainder of the 
book deals with the subject matter of a 
course in retail selling. Among the topics 
treated are retail organization, store 
location, equipment, management and 
organization of the store, buying, selling, 
advertising and display, price and credit, 
and accounting and finance. 

While the book contains some material 
useful in a course in consumer education, 
it probably is best fitted for a course in 
vocational retailing. The illustrations, 
questions for review, discussion topics, 
and problems are well organized. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE, by Milton 
Vogel and R. W. Bergner, Chicago: La 
Salle Extension University, 264 p. 
$2.00. 


Here is the 25th edition of IJncome 
Tax Procedure. It brings up to date this 
yearly manual in its treatment of the 
Federal income tax law. It incorporates 
the changes as embodied in the Revenue 
Act of 1938 

In addition to the presentation of the 
law itself, the interpretations of it as 
made by courts and other bodies are also 
included. For both the individual and 
the corporation, this publication presents 
the “ordinary and usual problems” which 
are met in determining the amount of 
taxable income. 

Numerous charts and diagrams are in- 
cluded in this current edition. The 
authors have made narrower the gap 
which usually exists between the theory 
and the application of the income tax law. 


LIFE INSURANCE, by John H. Magee, 
Chicago: Business Publications, Inc., 
729 p. $4.00. 


A textbook on life insurance for the 
general reader and for the college stu- 
dent. It follows a companion textbook 
on General Insurance published by the 
same author and publisher. While the 
present book is an advanced text in life 
insurance it gives a very satisfactory 
understanding of the entire problem for 
teachers of business subjects. Unneces- 
sary mathematical formulas have been 
eliminated. The review questions for use 
with each chapter are presented in simple 
form. They bring into sharp focus the 
problems and questions worthy of em- 
phasis. The book deals with all the tra- 
ditional topics in life insurance. It is 
especially good on the contemporary 
aspects of industrial insurance, group 
insurance, benefit plans related to the 
social security legislation, and state regu- 
lations in general. 
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THE PEN WITH 
RE-NEW-POINTS FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS USE 


1550—Firm, extra-fine 
(small size). For accounting, 
bookkeeping, secretarial 
work and penmanship. 


2556—Firm, fine. For ac- 
counting, penmanship and 
general fine writing. 


2048—Flexible, extra-fine, 
Falcon shape. For general 
clerical and office use. 


1554—Firm, fine. For short- 
hand and penmanship. 


1555—Firm, fine. Officially 
approved for Gregg Short- 
hand. 


1551—Firm, medium. For 
general school and clerical 
use. 


1461— Rigid, medium. For 


manifolding. 


2668—Firm, medium. For 
general writing. 


2460—Firm, medium. A 
splendid business pen for 
record-keeping and general 
writing. 


2788—Flexible, medium. 


For general writing. 


2464—Rapid, broad for 
multi-copy manifolding. 


2968—Firm, broad. For 


general writing. 


2442—Falcon stub. Firm, 
smooth. Popular with ex- 
ecutives. 


1314— Flexible stub. For 
special use and manuscript 
writing. 


2284— Broad stub for bold 


signatures, 


w 


An Esterbrook is the common sense 
fountain pen for business. 

You'll find that the writing satisfac- 
tion in an Esterbrook Pen begins with 
the “business end”—the point. And 
there’s a point for every business need 
and every personal requirement. 

No other pen can give you Esterbrook 
Points — the points that have led the 
world in writing satisfaction for over 
80 years. 

The Esterbrook Pen Company, 50 
Cooper St., Camden, N. J., or Brown 
Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


$700 


Duracrome 2 5 Long Wear Osmiridium 
Re-New-Point C Tip Re-New-Point 50c 


Slightly Higher in Canada 


GstertzvuR 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Any Style Point 


Business Education on the Junior Level, the Au- 
tumn, 1938, issue of ‘‘The National Business 
Education Quarterly” of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. E. A. Zelliot—issue director. 
Single copy, 35c. 


Economics of Transportation (Revised Edition), 
by D. Philip Locklin, Chicago: Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., 863 p. $4.00. 

Full Keyboard Adding Listing Machine Course, 
by Peter L. Agnew and Raymond C. Goodfel- 
low, Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 90 p. $ .56. 


Income and Consumption, by Roland S. Vaile 
and Helen G. Canayer, New York: Henry Holt 
& Company, 394 p. $2.25. 


Income Tax Procedure, 25th Annual Edition, 1939, 
by Milton Vogel and R. W. Bergner (Editors), 
Chicago: La Salle Extension University, 264 p. 
$2.00. 

Life Insurance, by John H. Magee, Chicago: 
Business Publications, Inc. 729 p. $4.00. 

Personal and Business Record-Keeping, Advanced 
Course, Boston: Ginn and Company, 394 p. 
$1.36. 

Retail Marketing and Merchandising, by Harold 
H. Maynard, Kenneth Dameron, and C. J. Sieg- 
ler, New York: Ginn and Company, 441. p. 
$1.68. 

Rochester’s Store Program, by Charles E. Cook. 
Bulletin No. 13, 1938, of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, The State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 


Secretarial Subjects, Winter Number, December, 
1938, of the National Business Education Quar- 
terly of the N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education, Hollis Preston Guy, Issue Editor, 
Baltimore: Western High School, 48 p. Single 
copy, 35c. 


Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine Course, by Peter 
L. Agnew and Raymond C. Goodfellow, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Company, 110 


The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook, of the 
School of Education, Rutgers University, Oscar 
K. Buros, Editor, New Brunswick (N.J Rut- 
gers University Press, 416 p. $3.00. 


The Macmillan Handbook of English, by }\.n M. 
Kierzek, New York: The Macmillan Co-pany, 
430 p. $1.25. 


The Road to Anywhere, Opportunities in Secre- 
tarial Work, by Frances Maule, New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 196 p. $1.59. Of 
the Kitson Career Series. 


Treatise on Bankruptcy for Accountan‘s, by 
Charles S. Banks, Chicago: La Salle Ex ‘ension 
University, 129 p. $1.00. 


“Wondering and Wandering with Louis .\. Les- 
lie.” Business Education World X1X:6, Febru- 
ary, 1939, pp. 474-6. Mr. Leslie’s reactions to 
“Criticism, Comment and Challenge” by Pro- 
fessor Nichols in The Journal of Busines: Edu- 
cation, November, 1938, should be of current 
interest to business teachers. The article deals 
in part with relationships between dictation and 
transcription standards in the shorthand class, 


“AN excellent text for a general be- 

ginning course in retailing.” The 
Journal of Retailing. “Completely read- 
able and teachable, yet thoroughly 
scientific.” The Vocationist. “Fresh and 
up to date.” The Journal of Marketing. 
“On the ‘must’ list for consideration of 
anyone interested in the training of re- 
tail personnel.” Harvard Business Review. 


ELEMENTS OF 


RETAIL SELLING 


By PAUL H. NYSTROM 


Professor of Marketing, Columbia University 

AN outstanding text based on years 

of experience as instructor and 
active executive in retailing. Gives 
students a thoroughly practical, de- 
tailed preview of actual store work; 
drives home the facts and background 
knowledge they will need to win pro- 
motion. Used and endorsed by leading 
stores all over the country. 


COVERS: Opportunities in Retailing. How 
to Get Started in Retailing. Necessary Personal 
Qualities. Business Manners. Selling Person- 
ality. Store Housekeeping. Incoming Merchan- 
dise and Stockroom ork. Getting the Right 
Kind of a Start. Retail Sales Routine. Psychol- 
ogy of Retail Selling—Why People Buy. Up-to- 
the-Minute Retail Salesmanship. The Merchan- 
dise. Suggestion Selling. Handling Sales Ob- 
jections. Emergencies. Getting Ahead. 


Specific ie uestions and exer- 
classroom ap- $2.40 
plication of elements covered. 

Write for an Examination Copy 
The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The RED— 
STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 


meee | for 60 Word General Dictation 
n 5 Weeks Day School 
—10 Weeks Night School 


FR E To Teachers 


or Executives 
Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio 


STENOTYPE 
REPORTING 
b 
Berry H. Horne 


Official Court Reporter 
New York Supreme Court 


An advanced Stenotype textbook and course. 
he panying teacher’s guide, written by 
Miss Ethel A. Rollinson of Columbia University, 
makes this splendid material for school use. 


Write for booklet 


BERRY H. HORNE 
15 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
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The majority of 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS PREFER BURROUGHS 
because the majority of 


In offices throughout the length and breadth of the land—wherever there is figuring, accounting 
and statistical work to be done, and records to be written—you'll find that Burroughs machines 
predominate. That is why the majority of business schools prefer to teach on Burroughs machines. 


It is highly essential that students seeking posi- 
tions in the business world should be familiar 
with, and proficient in, the use of modern busi- 
ness machines. Since Burroughs machines are 
the most widely used in business today, students 
who learn on them often find they can get jobs 
quicker, and make progress faster. Burroughs 
knowledge of business needs will be invaluable 


to you as you plan your business courses. 


Burroughs 


This new manual is offered 
gratis to officers and members 
of boards of private and pub- 
lic schools, superintendents, 
principels, and commercial 
department heads. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today 
for. your free copy. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6072 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send, gratis, your manual for those responsible for organiz- 
ing business courses. 


Name 


Title 


School 


Address 
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The Underwood Master which sec- 
retaries discuss over luncheon teacups 
today has convinced the world that 
there #s something really new intype- 
writers. 

For Underwood’s advanced en- 
gineering has given it the speed that 
makes the day’s work fly . . . the uni- 
formity of type impression that lends 
beauty to the typewritten page... 
the ease of operation that makes typ- 
ing fingers grateful. 

Why not telephone for a free trial? 
Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY ® Typewriters.. Accounting Machines 
.. Adding Machines ..Carbon Paper .. Ribbons and 
other Supplies @ One Park Avenue, New York, 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


WITH 
ONDER W000 hes 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 


Figuring Machine. Only10 numeral 
keys for greater accuracy and speed. 


Underwood 


MASTER TYPEWRITER 


The new Underwood Master Typewriter, with the new streamlined Sealed Action Frame, Champion Keyboard and Dual Touch 
Tuning... two distinct touch adjustment features instead of one. Tybists have voted the Underwood “first’’ for ease of touch. 


Sundstrand Model, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Accounting Machine — one of 
Portable for every purse and purpose. three complete Accounting Machine lines. 
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